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Should  the  High  School  have  any  place  in  our  system  of  free 
public  schools  f 

At  the  bidding  of  Dennis  Kearney  and  his  associates,  the  great 
State  of  California  answers,  No.  Many  men  of  property,  and  local 
politicians  without  property,  have  answered  in  the  negative.  Some 
men,  who  boast  of  being  self-made,  and  thus  relieve  the  Creator  of  a 
great  responsibility,  return  a  negative  answer.  The  kind-hearted 
philanthropist,  firmly  convinced  that  educating  other  people’s  children 
out  of  their  environment  is  a  great  calamity,  answers  in  the 
negative,  and  immediately  proceeds  to  write  an  article  for  the  Sunday 
paper  on  the  crime  of  over-education. 

In  addition  to  these  men,  there  are  others  that  really  wish  to 
answer  in  the  negative,  but  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  such  an  answer 
will  be  popular,  and,  consequently,  like  most  trimmers,  they  doubt. 
They  doubt  the  policy  of  extending  the  State  system  so  far.  They 
believe  in  popular  education,  and  stoutly  maintain  that  it  is  the 
palladium  of  liberty,  etc.,  but  they  doubt  the  wisdom  and  expediency 
of  carrying  it  beyond  what  is  necessary  in  daily  life.  Newspapers 
also  speak  of  common  schools  in  language  which  shows  that  the 
writers  do  not  include  the  high  school  as  a  part  of  the  common  school 
system. 

These  facts,  familiar  to  us  all,  show  that  this  is  a  question  that 
must  be  met.  As  teachers  we  must  meet  it.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say, 
“  This  question  was  settled  in  colonial  times,  or  in  the  Constitution, 
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or  in  the  School-law  of  1826,  or  in  the  days  of  Horace  Mann,  the 
renaissance  of  education.”  Nothing;  is  settled  in  a  State  like  our.s, 
unless  it  rests  on  the  confidence  of  the  people  ;  and  so  lonj^  as  in¬ 
difference  concernin<^  an  institution  exists,  so  lon^  as  active  oppo¬ 
sition  to  it  lives,  so  lon{T  must  that  institution  be  a  subject  for 
discussion,  and  so  long  must  its  friends  endeavor  to  remove  the 
indifference,  and  silence  the  opposition,  or  show  that  it  rests  on  a 
weak  or  dangerous  foundation. 

Can  it  be  shown  that  the  State  has  made  a  mistake,  that  it  should 
limit  the  studies  of  its  free  schools  to  those  commonly  known  as 
grammar-school  studies.^  If  this  can  be  done,  we  shouUl  accept 
and  support  this  conclusif)n. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  system  dates  from 
early  colonial  days.  In  1647,  less  than  twenty  years  from  the  date 
of  their  first  charter,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  by  the  (jeneral 
Court,  pa.ssed  a  law  beginning  as  follows  : 

‘It  being  one  cliief  ])rojcct  of  .Saf.nn  to  kceji  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Script- 
me,  as  in  former  times  keeping  them  in  unknown  tongues,  so  in  tliese  latter  times,  l)y 
persuailing  from  the  use  of  tongues,  tliat  so  at  least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
original  might  he  clouded  and  corrupted  with  f.dse  glosses  of  deceivers;  to  the  end  that 
learning  may  not  he  huried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers  in  ('hurch  and  Common 
Wealth,  the  laird  assisting  uur  endeavurs.  It  is  therefore  ordered  hy  this  Court  and 
the  authority  thereof,"  etc. 

Then  followed  two  sections.  'I'he  //n7  provided  fora  .school,  to  give 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  in  every  town  numbering  lifty 
householders.  'Ihc  second  section  ordered,  “that  wliere  any  town 
shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  they  shall  set 
up  a  grammar-.school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth 
so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University.”  I'o  insure  the 
object  of  this  section,  it  was  enacted,  “  If  any  town  neglect  the  jicr- 
formance  hereof  above  one  year,  then  every  such  town  shall  pay  five 
pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such  school,  till  they  shall  perform  this 
order;”  and  this  penalty  was  afterward  incrca.sed  tt)  ten,  and  later  to 
twenty  iiounds. 

'I  he  histories  of  the  old  towns  of  the  .State  show  that  this  law 
was  enforced.  Our  State  Constitution  merely  repeats  the  itleas  of 
this  act  as  follows  :  “  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  legislatures  to  cherish  the 
interests  of  literature,  etc.,  especially  the  University  at  Cambridge, 
public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns.” 

Here,  then,  is  an  institution  that  has  lived  almost  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  This  fact  is  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favor,  and  throws 
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on  those  who  attack  it  the  burden  of  proof.  They  ought  to  show 
conclusively  that  it  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  State,  and  does  not  supply 
the  need  felt  in  former  days.  This  has  not  been  done,  but  a  variety 
of  assertions,  opinions,  and  propositions  liavc  been  advanced,  some 
of  which  it  may  be  well  to  consider. 

[From  one  of  tlio  l>e-t  known  odacutloniil  puhllcatlon*  tn  N>w  Kng'nnd  ] 

TWELVE  I'ROrOSrnONS  ON  THE  RELATIONS  OE  THE  STATE  TO  HIGHER  EDU¬ 
CATION,  l!Y  DR.  RODIN.S,  OK  CANADA. 

1.  'I’hc  good  of  the  C'oininonwcalth  alone  justifies  the  interference  of  the 
State  with  education. 

2.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  ('oininonwealth  that  sucli  an  education,  as 
every  boy  and  girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  should  have,  be  within 
the  reacli  of  every  cliild  within  the  Stale. 

3.  'I'wo  classes  within  the  State  must  now  be  distinguished, — those  who 
toil,  and  tliosewlio  direct  tlie  toilers. 

4.  'I'hose  who  direct  the  toilers  arc  cither  those  who  possess  c.xtraor- 
dinary  natural  ability,  or  those  who  have  inherited  an  assured  pos¬ 
session. 

5.  It  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  (’oininonwealth  that  the  school-life  of 
the  masses  should  be  much  prolonged,  for  while  nature  is  yet  plastic  they 
must  acciuire  the  manual  dexterity  and  the  habits  of  patient,  persevering 
labor,  which  are  essential  to  their  happiness  and  their  success. 

6.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  ('oininonwealth  that  the  leaders  of  society 
should  have  a  more  liberal,  more  thorough  culture,  and  so  a  much  more 
prolonged  course  of  education.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  "  higher  eilu- 
cation.” 

7.  In  such  an  education  only  the  few  can  participate, — want  of  talent,  want 
of  time,  want  of  means  forbid  it. 

8.  Mvery  child  has  an  ccpLil  right  to  share  in  the  atlvantages  of  the  com¬ 
mon  education  provided  by  the  Stale,  but  it  is  not  just  that  the  State 
should  make  public  provision  to  secure  for  a  class  advantages  that  cannot 
be  shared  by  all. 

9.  The  chihl  of  the  rich  has  a  just  claim  that  the  State  shall  expend  on 
his  education  as  much  as  on  that  of  the  child  of  the  poor  man,  but  no 
more, 

10.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  the  education  of  the  child  of  the  rich  man, 
whether  from  its  superior  character  or  from  its  longer  duration,  costs  more 
than  the  education  of  the  poor  man,  must  in  justice  be  borne  by  the  rich  man 
himself. 

11.  but  when  the  child  of  the  poor  man  gives  evidence  of  character 
and  intellect  so  superior  that  he  will  hereafter  be  a  leader  of  men,  it  is 
for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  to  see  that  he  shall  have,  at  the 
public  cost  if  necessary,  an  education  that  shall  soften  his  manners  and  en¬ 
noble  his  mind. 
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12.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  State,  then,  to  establish  and  maintain  in 
centers  of  population  a  system  of  superior  schools,  subsidized  by  the 
State  funds  to  the  same  extent  as  the  elementary  schools,  but  mainly 
supported  by  fees,  open  to  all  who  pay  the  cost,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State 
to  such  as  give  evidence  of  extraordinary  talent. 

These  propositions  assume  that  the  higher  education  is  mainly  for 
a  class,  the  rich.  Some  time  ago  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Daily  I 

Advertiser  spoke  of  our  high  schools  as  follows ;  “  The  great  mass  I 

cannot  afford  to  send  their  children  at  all,  though  they  pay  for  the  | 
support  of  the  schools.”  I  have  heard  the  assertion  flatly  made  that  | 
the  high  school  was  supported  by  the  State  for  the  advantage  of  * 
people  who  ought  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Is  I 
this  true.^  f 

Some  years  ago  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Worcester  took  ? 
up  this  charge,  as  far  as  one  high  school  was  concerned,  and  proved  ^ 
it  false.  I  have  added  to  his  figures  those  for  the  high  schools  of  I 
Melrose,  Medford,  Stoneham,  and  East  Boston.  The  number  of  ‘ 
pupils  is  over  i,cxx),  and  the  towns  and  cities  offer  a  fair  average  for  | 

the  high  schools  of  the  State.  About  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  ' 

pupils  are  the  children  of  parents  that  only  pay  a  poll-tax,  or  none 
at  all ;  sixty-four  per  cent,  are  children  of  parents  taxed  for  $3,000 
or  less  ;  between  seventy-four  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  have  parents  i 
that  are  ta.xed  for  less  than  $5,000  ;  and  but  thirteen  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  the  parents  pay  a  tax  on  more  than  $10,000.  Does  f 

this  prove  that  the  high  school  is  the  school  of  the  rich  ?  Is  it 
not  rather  the  school  of  the  poor,  or  at  least  of  those  who  are  worth 
but  little  besides  the  house  that  shelters  them  ?  The  assertion, 
then,  that  in  the  high  school  the  money  of  the  poor  man  is  paying 
for  the  education  of  the  rich  is  defective  in  this  one  respect, — it  isn’t 
true. 

In  opposition  to  this  false  assertion,  the  truer  one  that  the 
property  of  the  rich  is  taxed  to  educate  the  poor  man’s  child  in  ^ 

the  high  school,  is  sometimes  given  as  a  reason  against  it.  Even  ; 

so  high  an  authority  as  Professor  Sumner  takes  the  ground  that 
the  man  of  property  that  sends  no  chilldren  to  the  high  school 
should  not  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  its  support.  This  con-  1 

elusion  is  based  on  the  ground  that  the  high  school  is  not  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  State  ;  for  if  it  is  admitted  to  l>e  an  advantage,  it 
must  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  other  State  institutions  ;  if  it  can  [ 

be  shown  to  be  of  no  advantage,  the  argument  that  it  bears  une-  ! 

qually  on  people  is  not  needed  ;  and,  admitting  that  it  bears  une- 
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qiially,  does  not  prove  it  to  be  of  no  advantage  ;  consequently,  this 
argument,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too  much. 

What  it  asserts  in  regard  to  high  schools  is  true  of  all  other 
schools.  If  the  State  were  to  accept  it  as  a  principle,  all  corporations 
would  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  a  school-ta.x,  as  would  all  persons 
having  no  children  in  public  schools,  and  the  public  schools  would 
die  of  starvation.  The  principle  might  extend  to  other  public 
expenses,  and  blind  men  might  ask  to  be  exempted  from  taxation 
for  lighting  streets ;  and,  possibly,  some  mean-spirited  individual 
might  object  to  being  taxed  to  maintain  lunatic  asylums  or  houses 
of  correction,  because  none  of  his  family  were  inmates. 

The  self-made  man  objects  to  the  high  school.  Not  Henry 
Wilson,  not  Abraham  Lincoln,  nor  the  hundreds  like  them,  whose 
careers  have  been  alike  honorable  to  themselves  and  glorious  to  their 
country ;  for  such  men  have  always  been  ardent  supporters  of  the 
fullest  and  broadest  edueation  for  the  whole  people.  Unfortunately 
there  are  two  other  classes  of  self-made  men  ;  first,  those  that  have 
become  rich  but  have  remained  ignorant,  whose  standard  may  be 
called  the  Plutonian  standard.  Mr.  Anthracite  Ironsides,  for 
examj)le,  begins  his  career  as  a  blacksmith’s  apprentice.  He  works 
hard,  saves  his  money,  never  takes  a  holiday,  dickers  in  watches  with 
the  young  men  of  the  town,  and  is  soon  spoken  of  by  the  knowing  as 
a  very  smart  young  man.  He  starts  in  business  for  himself,  and  in 
a  few  years  is  at  the  head  of  a  large  forging  establishment.  He  is  a 
successful  man,  and  is  becoming  a  capitalist.  He  combines  with 
others  in  a  company  to  purchase  and  work  iron  and  coal  mines. 
His  youthful  shrewdness  has  crystallized  into' an  unscrupulous  and 
unrelenting  selfishness  that  sets  aside  all  principles  of  equity,  and  this 
enables  him  to  obtain  control  of  a  majority  of  the  company’s  stock. 
Mr.  Ironsides  is  a  coal  and  iron  magnate.  His  horizon  is  bounded 
by  coal  and  iron,  and  his  firmament  is  tinted  with  tlie  green  and  gold 
of  greenbacks  and  eagles.  His  argument  against  higher  education  is 
himself.  He  points  to  his  portly  figure  in  the  mirror,  and  .says,  “  Mr. 
Ironsides,  I  congratulate  you.  You  arc  a  truly  successful  man. 
Where  are  your  youthful  companions,  who  were  in  the  high  school 
and  the  college  when  you  were  in  the  blacksmith’s  sliop  }  W’hich 
of  them  can  point  to  such  evidences  of  {iractical  success  as  these  ? 
Most  of  them  are  school-masters,  ministers,  architects,  or  engineers, 
with  nowand  then  a  ‘literary  feller,’ — good  fellows,  but  no  capital.  I 
could  buy  the  whole  lot  with  what  I  made  on  that  last  rise  in 
iron.” 

Thus  soliloquizes  Mr.  Anthracite  Ironsides,  and  concludes  that 
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higher  education  is  of  no  advantage,  that  the  State  should  not  indulge 
in  such  an  expensive  and  useless  folly.  He  does  not  for  a  moment 
consider  that  such  success  as  his  is  exceptional, — the  lot  of  but  one  in 
thousands.  He  does  not  realize  that  the  exercise  of  his  natural 
abilities,  aided  and  improved  by  education,  would  have  brought  a  far 
higher  quality  of  success.  He  has  not  learned  what  the  Spectator  had 
found  out  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  Golden  Scales,  “  not¬ 
withstanding  the  weight  of  natural  parts  was  much  heavier  than  that 
of  teaching,  I  observed  that  it  weighed  a  hundred  times  heavier  than 
it  did  before,  when  I  put  learning  in  the  same  scale  with  it.” 

The  third  class  of  self-made  men  have  overcome  neither  poverty 
nor  ignorance,  but  have  a  .4'-///,  which,  in  their  own  estimation,  enti¬ 
tles  them  to  a  hearing;  this  gift  our  grandmother  used  to  call  the 
“  gift  of  gab.”  The  motto  of  these  men  seems  to  be  "  Vox  et  pra:- 
terea  nihilV — it  ought  to  be  "  Vox  elainantis  in  deserto."  These  men 
need  no  attention,  except  the  jiassing  remark  that,  to  thoughtful 
people,  their  clamor  against  the  high  school  is  a  convincing  argument 
in  its  favor.  Joining  hands  with  these  vociferous  demagogues  in  a 
crusade  against  the  higher  education,  stand  men  that  one  would  not 
expect  to  find  there;  men  of  culture, — not  all,  not  the  majority,  but 
too  many.  Their  objection  rests  on  the  grouiul  that  only  those  that 
are  to  be  the  leaders  in  affairs  need  the  higher  education.  This  is 
the  attitude  of  some  of  our  College  professors,  of  some  social  re¬ 
formers,  of  some  men  that  move  in  the  upper  circles  of  society. 

Not  long  ago,  the  great  Independent  Journal  of  New  England,  in 
an  elaborate  editorial,  presented  the  views  of  this  class  so  pointedly, 
that  it  may  be  well  to  consider  them  for  a  short  time.  I  will  quote 
some  passages  which  give  the  idea  of  the  whole  article,  and  I  only 
wish  I  had  time  to  give  the  whole : 

“  Is  it  wise  or  best  to  educate  our  children  beyond  the  position  which  the 
vast  majority  of  them  must  always  occupy  ?  Is  not  the  one  great  crime  in 
our  educational  system  the  fallacy,  that  education  is  to  confer  in  some  blind 
way  an  unexpected  opportunity  upon  one  and  lift  him  into  exceptional 
positions?  ....  It  is  safe  to  ask  what  was  done  before  people  reached 
the  insane  idea  that  every  child  was  to  be  educated  beyond  the  studies  of 
the  common  school,  if  the  parents  desired  ?  .  .  .  .  What  is  the  use  of 

a  good  part  of  our  secondaiy  education  when  it  hampers  the  instincts  to 
self-help,  w  hich  ought  to  be  as  common  to-day  as  they  ever  were  ?  . 

What  is  the  use,  if  your  boy  is  not  exceptionally  bright,  to  attempt  to  fit 
him  for  college  or  business  on  any  large  plan  ?  .  .  .  .  .•\re  not  the 

ide.as  of  our  children  altogether  beyond  the  possibilities  of  life  ?  ” 
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Speaking  of  the  drift  of  “  representative  schools  ”  in  Boston  and 
Quincy,  the  writer  says  : 

“  None  of  the  boys,  none  of  the  girls  expected  to  really  work  for  a  living. 
They  were  aiming  at  something  beyond  and  above  their  social  rank  and 
condition . It  is  a  hard  pass  that  we  have  come  to  in  our  pur¬ 

pose  to  give  the  youth  of  our  time  increased  educational  privileges.  We 
have  educated  them  out  of  their  circumstances,  beyond  and  above  their 
plain  duties,  in  a  way  to  unfit  them  for  honest  labor,  and  without  the’  prep¬ 
arations  in  character  for  the  higher  grades  of  service.” 

The  whole  article  is  full  of  this  idea  of  over-education.  It  delib¬ 
erately  charges  that  our  educational  system  is  filling  children  with 
ideas,  making  them  unwilling  to  labor;  and,  in  short,  is  preparing 
them  for  a  life  of  discontent  and  misery’. 

Some  time  after,  another  editorial  appeared  in  the  same  journal 
on  the  same  subject.  This  article  begins  by  quoting  from  another 
prominent  journal  the  following  remark  : 

“It  is  noticeable  that  the  Independent  Journal  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the 
matter,  and  asserts  that  we  are  doing  the  rising  generation  an  irreparable 
WTong.  It  is  asserted  that  the  inevitable  result  of  what  is  called  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  pupils  is  to  unfit  them  for  the  duties  they  ought  to  perform 
without  enabling  them  to  attain  the  positions  they  are  educated  to  seek. 
Discussion  and  theory  aside,  has  experience  as  yet  shown  that  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal  has  ground  for  its  opinions  ?” 

This  shows  us  how  this  editorial  was  understood,  and  what  the 
Independent  Journal  was  called  upon  to  do.  Its  reply  was  as 
follows  : 

“  The  question  is  rightly  asked,  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  answering  it. 
But  before  it  is  answered,  it  is  worth  while  to  look  at  our  education  as  a 
whole,  from  the  social  point  of  view.  The  .\merican  principle  is,  that 
every  one  shall  have  a  chance  to  make  the  most  of  himself.  The  parent 
has  felt  this  as  the  spur  to  his  own  early  manhood,  and  his  children  are 
brought  up  in  this  atmosphere.  This,  as  a  general  principle,  is  not  to  be 
discouraged.  In  communities  where  there  is  no  aristocracy  of  blood  there 
must  be  the  aristocracy  of  merit.  This  is  the  .American  title  to  superiority'. 
The  free  school  system  is  established  expressly  to  carry  out  this  idea  in 
American  society  and  life,” 

And  yet,  according  to  the  first  editorial,  by  carrying  out  this  idea 
for  which  it  was  “  expressly  established,”  the  system  is  doing  the 
rising  generation  an  “irreparable  wrong.”  I  wish  the  Independent 
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Journal  would  tell  us  by  which  of  these  statements  it  means  to 
stand.  If  by  the  second,  we  have  no  use  for  the  first.  The  second 
stands  on  the  true  ground,  and  has  well  said  that  tliis  is  the 
American  idea.  It  is  the  idea  of  progress  everywhere,  and  to  aban¬ 
don  it  would  mean  to  turn  our  backs  on  one  of  the  most  desirable 
motives  to  human  effort  and  advancement, — a  wholesome  discon¬ 
tent  with  one’s  present.  Let  us  see,  now,  how  e.xpericnce  proves  the 
statements  in  the  first  editorial.  I  quote  from  the  second  again  : 

“  And  yet  the  education  is  not  satisfactory,  because  the  schools  do  not 
turn  out  pupils  with  a  training  that  helps  to  grapple  with  the  ililiiculties  of 
practical  life.  It  may  be  said  that  too  much  is  e.xpected  when  the  average 
capacity  is  duly  considered,  but  the  reply  is  that  unless  pupils  of  average 
capacity  are  helped  by  their  education  in  earning  their  bread,  unless  their 
school  training  makes  them  more  effective,  intelligent,  and  con.scientious 
citizens  than  they  would  be  otherwise,  the  chief  object  of  education  has  not 
been  attained ;  it  is  the  failure  of  our  educational  system  at  this  vital  point 
that  is  awakening  attention  and  alarming  society.” 

This  is  the  evidence  of  e.xpericnce, — whose  experience,  the  writer 
does  not  say.  He  merely  states  that  this  is  wiiat  experience  testifies, 
and  expects  the  community  to  take  his  word  for  it.  1  feel  very  much 
like  asking  the  question  which  the  skeptical  boy  asked  the  school¬ 
master  about  the  letter  A  :  “  How  do  you  know  it ’s  A  ?”  ”  Why, 

my  teacher  told  me.”  ‘‘ How  did  he  know  ”  ‘‘His  teacher  tohl 
him,  I  suppose.”  ”  How  do  you  know  but  what  he  lied  ?  "  calmly 
asked  the  boy. 

As  I  understand  this,  if  it  means  anything,  it  means  that  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  has  not  helped  pupils  of ‘‘ average  ca[Kicity  ”  to  be 
more  effective,  intelligent,  and  conscientious  than  they  would  he 
otherwise.  Those  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  competent  to  judge, 
tell  us  that  the  system  at  present  is  superior  to  that  of  the  past. 
Have  not  a  majority  of  the  present  generation  been  trained  by  this 
system  of  education  ?  Did  not  most  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
“  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  practical  life”  receive  their  training 
in  our  common  schools  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ?  Do 
they  not  act  as  effectively,  as  intelligently,  and  as  conscientiously  as 
those  trained  by  any  system  yet  invented.^ 

We  must  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past ;  and  if  the  system  of  the 
past  has  produced  a  population  noted  throughout  the  country  for 
intelligence  and  moral  worth,  what  reason  is  there  for  the  assertion 
that  the  better  system  of  the  present  is  not  obtaining  like  results  ? 
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But  there  is  more  evidence  by  which  experience  proves  over-edu¬ 
cation  ;  our  writer  goes  on  : 

“But  it  is  time  to  go  into  particulars.  One  is  the  crowding  of  too 
much  into  the  course  of  study  ....  Boston  schools  are  so  loaded 
down  with  a  little  of  everj’thing,  that  the  average  children  are  not  able  to 
reach  the  end  of  the  course  of  stuily  in  the  grammar-schools  before  they 
are  required  to  go  out  to  labor,  and  consequently  they  are  sent  forth  im¬ 
perfectly  instructed  in  the  things  they  most  ought  to  know . 

W'hat  is  true  of  Boston  schools  is  probably  true  of  other  schools. 

. And,  partly  growing  out  of  the  crowding,  the  course  of  a 

study  is  a  difficulty  for  which  the  teachers  are  not  wholly  responsible.  It 
is  the  want  of  personal  education.  Our  present  system,  under  these  two 
heads,  inilicts  upon  the  community  some  of  the  worst  evils  that  exist  under 
heaven.” 

1  am  afraid  this  is  becoming  confusing  ;  but  I  had  an  impression  that 
the  writer  was  attempting  to  prove  that  what  is  called  higher  education 
was  “  unfitting  pupils  for  the  duties  they  ought  to  perform,”  because  it 
educated  them  ‘‘above  and  beyond  their  plain  duties,”  and  his  proof 
now  seems  to  be  that  average  boys  and  girls  have  to  go  to  work 
before  they  have  received  this  education,  and  consequently  they  are 
injured  by  it.  That  is,  the  higher  education  is  ruining  our  children 
because  they  don’t  get  it.  How  asserting  that  average  children  are 
sent  out  of  school  “  imperfectly  instructed  in  what  they  most  ought 
to  know,”  substantiates  the  charge  of  over-education  is  a  mystery. 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  is  remarkable.  I  will  quote  two  or 
three  sentences  : 

“  In  every’  direction  you  find  persons  whose  education  has  been  of  the 
quality  that  has  unfitted  them  for  the  work  (lod  intended  them  to  do.  'fhey 
cannot  do  the  work  of  the  few;  they  are  trained  just  above  the  work  of  the 
many  ;  and  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  what  they  can  do  best.  An  educa¬ 
tion  that  leads  to  this  result  is  a  crime  against  society,  and  a  crime  against 
the  individual.” 

The  average  man  would  like  some  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
such  persons,  as  to  their  previous  history,  and  on  various  other  inter¬ 
esting  points  before  coming  to  a  sweeping  conclusion  ;  but  this  writer 
evidently  is  a  seer;  he  is  hampered  by  no  restraints  ;  with  a  genuine 
modesty  and  lack  of  self-consciousness  that  proves  true  inspiration, 
he  is  prepared  to  announce  just  what  the  Almighty  intended  a  man 
for,  and  to  settle  at  sight  all  questions  of  environment.  Great  as  is 
this  boon  to  so  many  waiting  mortals,  to  others  it  must  be  a  harbin- 
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ger  of  disappointment.  To  one  of  those  comfortable  persons  who 
imagines  himself  pretty  well  suited  to  his  occupation,  and  who  hugs 
the  fond  delusion  that  everything  is  to  go  on  smoothly  in  the  future, 
how  startling  it  must  be  to  hear  that  judicial  voice  in  measured  and 
monotonous  tones  pronounce  the  sentence, — “  God  did  not  intend 
you  for  that  position  ;  you  are  one  of  the  many, — why  try  to  be  one  of 
the  few  You  are  a  misfit and  thus  rutlilessly  are  demolished 
his  satisfactions  in  the  present  and  his  anticipations  for  the  future. 

There  are  strong  objections  to  this  idea  that  a  few  children  should 
be  selected  for  the  higher  education,  and  that  it  should  be  refused  to 
the  mass.  I  can  only  mention  a  few.  I  will  not  go  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  embarrassments  and  mistakes  that  would  arise  in  trying 
to  make  a  selection,  though  a  strong  argument  against  the  plan  might 
be  made  on  that  ground.  The  first  objection  is  this  :  In  a  group 
of  children,  nobody  can  tell  who  are  destined  to  become  leaders,  do 
do  this  would  require  a  greater  seer  than  the  one  we  have  spoken 
of. 

In  this  matter,  I  agree  with  the  Boston  policeman  who  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  entrance  to  a  new  English  steamer,  in  order  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  admission  of  visitors.  There  was  great  curiosity  to  sec  the 
vessel,  and  a  large  and  somewhat  noisy  crowd  was  awaiting  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  enter.  The  steamer’s  officers  were  in  dismay,  and,  turning  to 
the  officer,  said  :  “  We  can’t  have  all  these  people  on  board.  You 

may  let  gentlemen  come  on,  but  no  others.”  “  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so,”  replied  the  officer,  “  if  one  of  you  will  stand  here  and  pick 
out  gentlemen.  I  can’t  take  the  responsibility'  of  notifying  anybody 
that  he  isn’t  a  gentleman.” 

Who  dares  to  take  the  responsibility  to  stand  by  the  door  of  the 
high  school,  and  say,  “  You  were  not  destined  to  be  a  leader  in  this 
world  ;  you  must  not  come  in,”  Whenever  this  shall  be  done,  the 
voice  of  the  people  will  be  heard  saying,  “This  is  our  school,  and  it 
must  have  no  tests  for  admission  that  any  reasonably  intelligent 
child  cannot  pass. 

Another  objection  to  this  theory  of  education  lies  in  its  opposition 
to  all  our  ideas  and  practices.  Toilers  and  leaders  are  separated  by 
no  boundary-line,  carefully  drawn,  but  so  graduate  tbcmselves  from 
one  to  the  other  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  it  would  be  incor¬ 
rect  to  say  of  a  leading  man,  “  He  has  never  been  a  toiler.” 

There  is  one  other  objection  to  this  idea  that  has  great  weight  with 
me,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  with  my  readers.  I  often  ask  myself 
this  question  :  “  What  would  hav'e  been  the  effect  in  your  own  case 
had  this  view  of  education  prevailed  Is  it  probable  that  you  would 
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have  been  considered  promising  enough  to  receive  the  training  of  a 
leader?”  And,  in  candor,  I  am  obliged  to  answer,  “  That  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  ;  all  the  probabilities,  in  fact,  are  against  it.”  And 
this  answer  is  emphasized  by  the  remembrance  of  some  rather 
sneering  remarks  by  some  friends  of  the  family,  apropos  to  a  college 
education,  like  the  following,  “  There’s  so-and-so,  who  has  been  to 
college,  tending  a  toll-gate  ;  ”  the  inference  being  obvious.  Had  my 
father  been  influenced  by  this  (and  every  day  of  my  life  I  thank  God 
that  he  was  not),  I  have  little  doubt  that  I  should  still  be  working  at 
the  shoemaker’s  bench,  like  many  who  were  my  schoolmates  ;  and  had 
this  doctrine  of  exclusion  been  applied  to  you,  my  readers  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  many  of  you  would  now  be  carrying  on  a  little  country 
farm,  or  working  at  a  trade. 

There  is  one  trouble  about  the  theory  of  exclusion  ;  viz.,  men  apply 
it  to  other  people’s  children,  but  not  to  their  own  ;  and  the  other 
people  arc  apt  to  think  that  they  themselves  can  judge  for  their  own 
children  ;  and  thus,  fortunately,  the  exclusion  theory  makes  less  head¬ 
way  than  it  otherwise  would.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell 
longer  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

THE  I’LACE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

Let  US  next  consider  the  proper  place  of  the  high  school  in  our 
system, — I  mean  with  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools.  If  this  system  is  to  be  a  unit,  there 
should  be  no  decided  break  anywhere  in  it ;  the  high  school  should 
stand  in  as  close  relations  to  the  grammar  school  as  that  does  to  the 
primary  school.  The  transition  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar 
school  is  natural  and  easy ;  so  it  is  from  one  class  in  the  grammar 
school  to  the  next  above  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  grammar-school 
course  this  is  not  so.  Here  there  seems  to  be  a  way-station,  a  change 
of  cars,  and  quite  often  many  travelers  conclude  to  give  up  the  jour¬ 
ney  at  this  point,  while  those  that  go  on  really  consider  that  they  are 
starting  on  a  new  journey.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  not  over  half  of 
those  that  complete  the  grammar-school  course  go  on  to  the  high 
school.  The  majority  of  those  that  do  not  continue,  feel  too  old  to 
attend  school  longer,  or  wish  to  be  earning  money;  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  are  obliged  to  remain  at' home  on  account  of 
poverty.  I  presume  other  high  schools  suffer  in  the  same  respects. 

This  seems  to  be  due  to  two  causes  :  First,  is  the  idea  that  the 
grammar-school  course  gives  a  good  education,  and  that,  having  fin¬ 
ished  that,  one  is  fully  prepared  for  all  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
This  leads  many  to  the  conclusion  that  the  high-school  studies  are 
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mainly  ornamental, — well  enough  for  those  that  can  afford  the  time 
and  money,  but  having  no  market  value.  The  second  is  this :  For 
some  time  it  has  been  the  custom  in  New  Fngland  to  act  on  the 
principle  that  the  majority  of  our  children  end  their  education  with 
the  grammar-school.  In  the  last  year  of  the  grammar-school  course, 
therefore,  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  place  several  special  studies, 
in  order  to  give  pupils  that  are  going  out  of  school  an  ()i)portunity 
to  learn  many  useful  and  important  things.  For  example,  some  or 
all  of  the  following  subjects  :  Physiology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Hook 
keeping,  Square  and  Cube-root,  and  the  applications  of  Geometry  in 
arithmetic,  come  in  this  year;  and  in  Boston,  Fnglish  History  is 
added.  This  plan  results  in  detaining  pupils  in  the  grammar  school 
until  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  causes  them  to  feel  that, 
after  three  or  four  years  more  in  school,  they  will  be  too  old  to  find 
good  opportunities  for  entering  business,  consequently  they  put  aside 
the  high-school  course  of  study. 

Now  all  this  in  our  system  seems  a  mistake.  We  ought  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  facts  are  these  :  Of  the  pupils  that 
enter  the  grammar-schools  any  year,  not  over  one-fourth  reach  the 
last  year  of  the  course  (I  am  speaking  more  particularly  of  Boston  ;  I 
presume  it  is  so  in  other  cities).  These  studies,  then,  come  too  late 
for  the  majority  of  grammar-school  pupils,  and  the  plan  does  not  ac¬ 
complish  its  implied  purpose.  Again,  of  the  one-fourth  that  take  the 
last  year  of  the  grammar-school,  about  one-half  or  more  go  on  to  the 
high  school,  and  for  them  these  studies  arc  of  no  great  advantage, 
as  they  are  the  regular  studies  in  most  high  schools. 

This  plan,  then,  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  one-eighth  of  the  pupils  a 
little  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  detains  a  number  of  pupils  a  year 
longer  than  is  necessary,  and  often  turns  the  scale  against  the  high 
school.  Instead  of  this  plan  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  drop  entirely 
the  idea  that  the  grammar-school  is  a  finishing  school,  and  adopt  a 
plan  that  should  consider  our  system  as  a  unit,  beginning  at  the 
primary  and  ending  .with  the  high  school, — one  that  makes  no 
provision  for  leaving  at  any  point  on  the  journey,  but  which,  in  its 
arrangement  of  studies,  recognizes  the  fact  that  many  will  droj)  out  in 
the  first  four  or  five  years  of  the  course }  By  such  a  plan,  it  seems  to 
me,  pupils  might  enter  the  high  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  thir¬ 
teen  and  a  half,  and  complete  the  co”rse  at  an  age  suitable  for  begin¬ 
ning  business,  or  for  learning  a  trade.  At  all  events,  some  i)lan 
should  be  adopted  by  which  those  j)upils  that  propose  to  attend  the 
high  school  may  be  relieved  from  all  this  unnecessary  work.  Until 
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something  of  this  kind  can  be  done,  and  more  pupils  be  induced  to 
enter  the  high  school,  it  will  not  occupy  its  true  place  with  reference 
to  other  parts  of  the  system. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  increase  in  attendance  on  high  schools 
has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population,  and  offers  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  progress  between  1850  and  1875.  In  1852 
there  were  si.\ty-four  high  schools  in  the  State,  while  in  1875  the 
number  was  212.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  number  is  given  as  215.  Unfortunately,  no  record  of 
the  number  of  pupils  was  made,  separately,  until  1875,  when  there 
were  15,826;  three  years  later  the  number  was  19,311,  and  in  the 
last  report  it  was  given  as  18,900.  This  shows  that  the  high  schools 
have  not  gained  in  numbers  for  the  last  few  years,  but  have  gone 
backward  a  little.  Here,  then,  is  room  to  work  ;  and  I  believe  one 
of  our  most  important  duties  as  teachers  is  a  united  effort  to  increase 
the  attendance  in  our  high  schools.  The  cities  offer  the  best  field  for 
reform  in  this  matter,  as  the  following  table  shows,  giving  the  number 
of  inhabitants  for  every  pupil  in  the  high  school : 
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This  means  that  the  people  of  our  towns,  who  go  to  the  town- 
meetings,  vote  their  own  aj^propriations,  and  manage  their  own 
affairs,  take  from  four  to  six  limes  the  interest  in  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children  that  the  people  of  some  of  our  cities  manifest. 
Yet  surprise  is  expressed  that  so  many  leading  men  in  our  cities 
come  from  the  country.  They  ought  to,  for  there  great  pains  are 
taken  to  raise  a  good  crop.  I  repeat,  the  cities  arc  the  ])oints  in 
which  to  increase  the  attendance  in  the  high  schools.  I  have 
spoken  of  one  method  that  I  believ’e  will  aid  in  this,  but  tliere  is 
another  influence  stronger  and  better  than  all  others  combined,  and 
of  that  I  wish  to  speak  for  a  moment, —  I  mean  the  influence  of  the 
principals  of  grammar  schools.  I  speak  with  knowledge  on  this 
point.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  begin  my  work  in  Boston  under 
Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  of  the  Brimmer  School,  and  I  remember  well  the 
pride  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  allude  to  the  long  list  of 
Brimmer  boys  that  used  to  enter  the  high  school  every  year.  Me 
made  it  his  business  to  talk  the  matter  ov'cr  with  the  boys  during  their 
last  year,  and  always  urged  them  to  go  to  the  high  school ;  the  result 
was  that  a  large  number  always  entered,  and  some  years  nearly  every 
graduate  did  so. 

I  can  tell  of  a  school  that  our  president  knows  something  about, 
that  for  years  sent  v'^cry  few  boys  to  the  high  school.  The  boys  were 
believed  to  belong  to  a  class  that  could  not  afford  to  attend  the  high 
school,  and  which  the  high  school  could  do  little  for.  After  a  new 
principal  was  appointed,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  that  school,  if  more  boys  were  sent'  from  it  to  the  high 
school ;  he  believed  it  would  benefit  the  boys  that  did  not  go,  even  ; 
he  began  to  work,  and  in  two  years,  instead  of  five  boys,  there  ap¬ 
peared  twenty-five  or  thirty,  to  take  the  examination  for  entrance  to 
the  high  school. 

The  first  year  of  the  East  Boston  High  School,  forty-five  pupils 
entered  from  the  grammar-schools  ;  this  year  sixty-five  i)upils 
entered  from  the  same  grammar  schools,  an  increase  of  over  forty- 
four  per  cent  in  four  years  ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  grammar-school  teachers,  more  than  to  any  other  cause.  The 
piincipals  and  their  first  assistants  work  for  the  high  school  ;  they 
will  even  look  up  pupils  that  do  not  enter  and  sometimes  urge  them 
to  come  in.  I  have  in  mind  particularly  one  lady  (a  teacher)  who 
persuaded  three  girls  to  enter  the  high  school  this  year. 

This  is  the  aid  on  which  the  high  schools  must  rely.  I  mention 
this  with  confidence  because  all  writers  on  education  agree  that 
good  secondary  schools  are  an  advantage  to  those  below  them.  It 
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is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  self-interest  for  grammar-school  teachers  to 
aid  the  high  school. 

Mr.  Dickinson  says  the  high  schools  “stimulate  into  greater 
efficiency  all  the  schools  below  them.”  “  It  is  said  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  Germany  arc  the  best  in  the  world,  because  the 
higher  schools  arc  open  to  all  classes.” 

Prest.  Pickard  says,  “  Every  child  in  the  lower  schools  feels  the 
influence  of  the  higher,  and  in  striving  after  that  which  may  be 
only  a  possibility  to  him,  he  enlarges  and  strengthens  his  actual 
attainments.” 

Another  writer  speaks  thus Perhaps  the  influence  of  the  high 
school  upon  the  lower  schools  is  exerted  most  powerfully  in  providing 
for  them  a  class  of  teachers  cf  a  higher  grade  of  qualifications  than 
it  was  possible  to  secure  under  the  former  order  of  things.” 

There  is  one  other  view  to  be  taken  of  this  relation  between  the 
high  school  and  lower  schools.  A  decay  in  the  high  school  means  an 
increase  of  private  schools  ;  and  an  increase  of  private  schools  means 
a  neglect  of  public  schools  of  all  grades. 

In  1837  there  were  in  Massachusetts  forty-three  towns  that  should 
have  supported  a  high  school.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  twenty-nine  of 
these  did  not  do  so,  but  maintained  private  schools ;  and  in  these 
twenty-nine  towns,  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  of  the  State^ 
only  about  three-fourths  as  much  money  was  raised  by  taxation  for 
each  pupil  of  school  age  as  was  raised  in  the  other  towns  of  the  State. 
The  result  Mr.  Mann  expresses  thus  in  his  report:  “I  have  been 
repeatedly  assured  that,  in  populous  villages  and  central  districts, 
where  there  is  naturally  a  concentration  of  wealth  and  intelligence 
and  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  a  good  education,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  common  school  ought  to  be  the  best  in  town,  it 
was  the  poorest.” 

This  all  shows  clearly  that  these  parts  of  one  system  are  mutually 
dependent ;  the  high  school  is  dependent  on  the  grammar-school  for  a 
good  attendance  ;  the  grammar  on  the  high  school  for  stimulation. 
Let  us  recognize  this  fact,  and  work  together  for  good. 


THE  RELATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  SOCIETY. 

The  relation  of  the  high  school  to  society  might  well  occupy  the 
space  of  another  article ;  but  I  will  touch  but  a  point  here  and  there : 

(i).  It  furnishes,  free  to  all,  a  better  training  in  Science,  Modern 
Languages,  English  Language,  and  History  than  do  some  of  our 
Colleges,  and  it  far  surpasses  in  these  respects  the  colleges  of  fifty 
years  ago.  In  instruction  in  Mathematics  and  Classics  it  equals 
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most  of  the  colleges  of  fifty  years  ago.  It  stands  as  the  people’s  col¬ 
lege,  its  doors  are  open  to  the  poorest  child,  and  its  bounty  is  be¬ 
stowed,  like  the  gifts  of  God,  irrespective  of  persons. 

(2) .  We  have  seen  that  it  is  patronized  by  people  that  could  not 
pay  for  their  children’s  tuition  and  board  at  a  private  school  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  increases  the  number  of  educated  persons  in  a  commu¬ 
nity,  and  thus  is  a  centre  of  intellectual  life.  Prof.  Laurie,  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  is  good  authority  on  this  point  ;  he  speaks 
of  Scotland  in  these  words:  “Weak  as  the  secondary  school  system 
of  Scotland  now  is,  it  was  not  always  so :  the  present  circumstances 
of  our  country  recall  us  to  the  national  duty  of  doing  what  we  can  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  learning  of  Scotland  under  new  and  suitable 
forms.  This  can  be  done  mainly  l)y  the  revival  of  our  high  schools, 
and  by  the  promotion  of  secondary  education  in  every  form,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  past  ;  not  because  they  are  tradi¬ 
tions,  but  simply  because  the  system  which  these  traditions  hand- 
down  has  been  found  to  turn  out  a  larger  proportion  of  well-in¬ 
structed,  well-disciplined,  and  capable  Scotchmen  for  the  service  of 
the  country  than  any  other  that  could  have  been  devised,” 

(3) .  The  high  school  is  a  benefit  to  society  because  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  our  people  more  homogeneous  and  less  clannish.  But 
for  the  high  school,  the  higher  education,  and  perhaps,  eventually,  all 
education,  would  naturally  be  provided  for  by  sectarian  schools,  and 
those  differences  that  separate  good  people  would  be  broadened.  In 
the  judgment  of  many  wise  men  there  is  too  much  of  this  already. 
They  want  to  see  our  people  brought  together,  and  to  remove  all 
distinctions  that  tend  to  create  classes,  or  to  isolate  any  portion  of  a 
community  from  the  rest. 

(4) .  The  high  school  is  also  a  benefit  to  society  because  it  trains 
children  of  all  conditions  to  recognize  the  American  idea,  that  the 
only  title  to  superiority  is  that  arising  from  personal  exertion  or  no¬ 
bility  of  character.  The  daily  encounters  with  their  fellow  students 
in  the  field  of  study,  as  well  as  on  the  play-ground,  are  the  very  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  training  in  self-reliance  and  in  a  proper  respect  for  others  ; 
a  training  that  will  be  likely  to  “  establish  such  relations  among  all 
the  children  as  will  prepare  them  for  their  common  destiny  when 
men.” 

(5) .  This  is  not  all.  While  other  systems  tend  to  produce  feelings 
of  superiority  in  the  minds  of  a  small  number  of  persons  ;  while,  in  a 
few,  they  foster  a  pride  of  wealth  and  position  ;  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  mass  they  are  apt  to  create  a  jealousy  of  the  small  educated 
class,  and  a  feeling  that  there  are  no  common  interests  between  the 
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two.  This  is  particularly  unfortunate  when  one  remembers  that  the 
educated  minority  must  “  receive  good  or  suffer  evil  from  social  in¬ 
stitutions  which  the  majority  will  mould  according  to  its  own  will.” 
With  the  high-school  system  this  can  never  happen,  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  know  that  its  privileges  are  free  to  them  ;  and,  in  fact,  are 
especially  for  them.  In  closing,  I  will  quote  a  few  words  from  Prof. 
Laurie  on  this  point : 

“For  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  State,  we  require  to  draw  forth  the 
best  intellects  of  the  community.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  inherent  rights  of  the  finer  brains  }  Is  that  clever  boy,  the  son  of  a  poor 
farmer  or  of  a  village  smith  or  carpenter,  whose  spirit  is  touched  to  a  finer 
issue  than  ploughing  or  sowing,  to  be  told  that  the  State  has  so  arranged  the 
educational  machinery  of  the  country  that  he  is  doomed  to  be  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  ?  I  ask  the  politician,  Is  this  safe  for  the  State  ? 
I  ask  the  “Liberal”  newspaper.  Is  there  any  liberalism  in  this?  I  ask 
the  Democracy,  Where  is  the  true  democracy  to  be  found,  if  not  in  the 
recognition  of  the  just  claims  of  each  individual  son  of  the  soil  ?  I  ask 
those  who  tremble  before  the  secret  and  assured  advance  of  communism, 
by  what  counter-theory  can  they  hope  to  meet  it  and  destroy  it,  save  by  the 
theory  of  individualism,  which  involves  a  free  and  open  field  for  the  intellect 
of  those  who  have  been  born  poor  ?  ” 
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WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 

BY  A.  G.  BOYDEN,  A.M., 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  Uridgeirater,  Masti. 


Education  embraces  in  its  scope  all  human  relations  aiul  obliga¬ 
tions,  all  the  possibilities  of  human  activity.  It  is  the  pro  luct  of  the 
combined  influences  of  the  family,  the  school,  the  Church,  and  the 
State.  It,  in  turn,  determines  the  quality  of  domestic,  social,  relig¬ 
ious,  and  public  life,  and  prepares  a  man  for  his  duties  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  a  member  of  the  family,  of  the  community,  and  of  the 
race. 

A  sound  theory  is  the  guide  of  successful  practice  in  education 
as  in  every  other  department  of  human  effort.  Theory  is  often 
regarded  as  mere  conjecture,  or  fanciful  speculation,  and  as  opposed 
to  practice.  And  practice,  as  the  mere  repetition  of  acts,  regardless 
of  their  quality,  and  having  the  magical  power  to  make  the  performer 
perfect  in  his  work. 

As  defined  by  Hamilton,  “  practice  is  the  exercise  of  an  art,  or  the 
application  of  a  science,  in  life  ;  which  application  is  itself  an  art,  for 
it  is  not  every  one  who  is  able  to  apply  all  he  knows  ;  there  being 
required,  over  and  above  knowledge,  a  certain  dexterity  and  skill.” 
“  Theory  is  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  practice  accom¬ 
plishes  its  end.” 

“  There  is  no  practice  without  a  theory,”  for  every  man,  to  some 
extent,  thinks  of  what  he  is  doing.  The  more  capable  and  thoughtful 
he  is,  the  more  fully  he  reflects  upon  what  he  has  done,  the  more 
carefully  he  considers  what  he  is  to  perform  ;  as  he  proceeds  in  his 
practice  and  reflects  upon  his  performance,  his  theory  acquires  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  becomes  the  guide  of  his  practice. 

Theory  is  dependent  upon  practice.  VVe  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  both  physical  and  mental  forces,  by  observing  individual 
instances  of  the  action  of  the  force;  then,  by  reflection  upon  these 
facts,  we  derive  the  principles  of  their  action  ;  by  further  reflection 
upon  these  principles,  we  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  depend¬ 
ence,  and  form  the  theory,  which  is  the  generalization  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  the  practice  proceeds. 

Theory  and  practice  are  not  opposed,  but  are  complements  of  each 
other.  Each  requires  the  other.  The  theory  of  education  includes 
a  clear  apprehension  of  the  end  to  be  sought  in  education,  and  a 
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comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  means  of  attaining  this  end.  The 
practice  includes  the  skillful  use  of  these  means  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end. 

The  question  before  us  is  fundamental  and  pertinent,  for  the  many 
popular  misconceptions  concerning  the  end  and  objects  of  education 
are  a  serious  hindrance  to  progress  in  educational  work. 

The  question  can  be  answered  intelligently  only  by  the  study  of 
the  nature  of  the  human  being  to  ascertain  what  he  is,  to  what  end 
he  should  live,  and  the  means  of  attaining  this  end. 

What  is  the  human  being  who  is  to  be  educated.^  He  is  a  person, 
not  a  thing.  He  is  a  free,  self-activ^e  rational  being;  not  a  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  shoes,  nails  or  pins.  He  has  a  physical 
and  a  rational  nature.  His  body  is  the  product  of  all  the  physical  and 
vital  forces,  “the  most  exquisite  and  wonderful  organization  which  has 
come  to  us  from  the  Divine  hand.”  It  is  the  medium  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  his  thought  and  feeling,  the  instrument  of  his  will, 
“the  temple  of  the  Holy  .Spirit  which  is  in  him.’jwhich  he  has  of  God.” 
“It  is  a  study  for  his  whole  life.”  Man  is  a  part  of  the  material 
world.  He  is  a  child  of  nature. 

A  sound  body  is  the  condition  for  a  sound  mind.  The  develop¬ 
ment  and  perfection  of  the  body  is  to  be  secured  for  the  sake  of  the 
higher  development  of  the  mind. 

Man  enters  upon  life  one  of  the  most  helpless  of  all  creatures,  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  for  what  he  shall  have,  ami  what  he  shall  become, 
upon  the  power,  care,  and  guidance  of  others.  He  is  born  into  so¬ 
ciety,  and  while  he  must  stand  or  fall  as  an  individual,  he  is  placed  in 
such  a  relation  to  his  fellows  that  he  cannot  grow  as  a  man  out  of  so¬ 
ciety.  “  It  is  there  alone  his  faculties,  expanded  in  full  vigor,  shine 
out ;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use.”  He  is  the  child  of  man  as 
well  as  the  child  of  nature. 

The  highest  fact  of  his  nature  is,  that  he  is  endowed  with  that  ra¬ 
tional  life  which  allies  him  to  the  Infinite  mind,  and  gives  him  power, 
when  he  has  gained  command  of  himself,  to  comprehend  and  control 
all  that  is  below  him.  His  mind  “  is  made  in  the  image  and  after  the 
likeness  of  God.”  He  is  self-active,  encircling  the  globe  in  his 
thought  and  action,  studying  its  structure  and  the  history  of  that 
structure  in  the  stony  pages  of  its  crust,  and  ranging  through  the 
starry  realms  of  space  with  his  extended  vision.  He  reads  the  phe¬ 
nomena  and  laws  of  his  own  and  other  minds,  and  holds  communion 
with  the  Father  of  his  spirit.  He  is  at  once  the  child  of  nature,  the 
child  of  man,  and  the  child  of  God,  “heir  of  all  things,  having  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.”  If  he 
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chooses  to  be  a  co-worker  with  God,  he  may  j^row  to  the  stature  of 
perfect  manhood.  If  he  chooses  to  follow  the  bent  of  selfish  inclina¬ 
tion,  he  may  go  down  to  destruction. 

To  see  more  definitely  what  the  end  of  education  should  be,  we  need 
to  observe  the  different  powers  of  the  mind.  The  mind  can  know. 
It  knows  the  objects  in  the  world  of  matter  and  of  mind.  The  mind 
can  feel,  and  its  feeling  is  produced  by  its  knowledge.  The  mind  can 
choose,  and  the  choosing  is  occasioned  by  feeling.  We  feel  because 
we  know,  and  we  choose  because  of  knowledge  and  feeling. 

The  mind,  by  repeatedly  acting  in  a  certain  way,  acquires  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  act  in  that  way,  or  a  habit. 

Habits  of  some  kind  in  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting,  arc  formed 
early,  and  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  subsequent  life. 

The  child  has  the  power  to  perceive,  by  which,  if  cultivated,  he 
acquires  distinct  ideas  of  individual  objects,  the  correct  expression  of 
these  ideas  in  spoken  and  written  language,  and  \\\<c  habit  iA  ob.serving 
every  object  which  comes  before  his  mind.  If  tliis  power  is  not  culti¬ 
vated,  he  acquires  only  indefinite  ideas  of  objects,  a  limited  vocabulary, 
and  the  habit  of  neglecting  his  opportunities  to  observe. 

He  has  the  power  to  remember,  which,  rightly  exercised,  enables 
him  to  hold  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  ready  for  use;  or,  unculti¬ 
vated,  leaves  him  with  a  meagre  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  the  habit 
of  forgetfulness. 

He  has  the  power  to  imagine,  which,  properly  trained,  forms  ideals 
of  excellence  that  constantly  allure  him  to  higher  achievement  ;  or, 
untrained,  forms  ideals  which  entice  him  to  evil-doing. 

He  has  the  power  to  generalize,  judge,  and  reason,  by  which,  from 
the  distinct  ideas  of  objects  acquired  by  perception  and  reproduced 
by  memory,  he  forms  ideas  of  classes  of  objects,  judges  of  their 
relations ;  derives  principles  and  general  truths  ;  discovers  laws, 
sciences,  and  systems.  By  the  cultivation  of  this  power  he  acquires 
knowledge  of  the  relations  and  causes  of  things,  the  ability  to  think 
logically,  to  think  for  himself,  to  express  his  thought  effectively.  If 
the  cultivation  of  this  power  be  neglected,  he  acquires  but  a  limited 
knowledge  of  relations  and  causes,  depends  on  others  to  think  for 
him,  and  becomes  a  follower  of  other  men. 

The  distinct  ideas  of  individual  objects  acquired  by  the  percep¬ 
tive  powers  and  reproduced  by  memory,  are  the  material  from  which 
the  imagination  forms  its  ideals,  from  which  the  power  of  generaliza¬ 
tion  forms  general,  abstract  ideas  or  notions  ;  and  the  relations  of 
these  notions  are  the  material  upon  which  the  power  to  judge  and 
reason  is  employed. 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  powers  is  the 
condition  for  the  cultiv'ation  of  the  memory  and  imagination,  and 
the  right  training  of  all  these  is  the  condition  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
reflective  powers. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  intellectual  powers,  the  order  of  their 
development,  the  conditions,  and  the  products  of  their  activity. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  analysis  that  the  thorough  training  of  all 
the  intellectual  powers  is  indispensable  to  the  best  development  and 
growth  of  the  man. 

Knowledge  occasions  feeling.  Each  form  of  intellectual  activity  is 
accompanied  by  its  own  feeling.  In  the  sensibilities  of  the  child  are 
found  the  springs  of  his  activity.  They  furnish  the  motives  to  choice 
and  action.  His  api)etites  impel  him  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  body. 
His  desires  incite  him  to  the  u[ibuilding  of  the  mind.  His  affections 
prompt  him  to  act  for  the  good  of  others.  His  moral  sensibility 
makes  him  feel  that  he  ought  to  do  right,  and  refrain  from  doing 
wrong. 

His  natural  impulses  are  powerful  incentives;  used,  they  secure 
his  well-being  ;  abused,  they  insure  his  destruction.  They  have  no 
limit  in  themselves,  and  must  be  controlled  by  the  will.  No  part  of 
human  nature  needs  more  careful  study  than  the  sensibilities.  No 
powers  of  the  child  need  more  careful  cultivation.  The  sensibilities 
derive  their  importance  from  the  fact  that  they  move  the  will  to 
choice. 

The  mind  choosing  is  the  will,  the  power  by  which  the  man  is 
capable  of  free  action.  “  By  will  it  is  that  man  is  what  he  is.”  The 
feelings  awakened  by  a  knovvledge  of  the  objects  of  appetite,  desire, 
or  affection  solicit  the  will.  Conscience,  “the  oracle  of  God  in  man,” 
stands  always  by  to  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  do;  “bearing  witness 
to  his  choice,  his  thoughts  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  e.xcusing  one 
another.”  In  this  presence  he  chooses,  either  in  accordance  with,  or 
in  opposition  to,  the  dictates  of  conscience.  His  choice  determines 
the  moral  quality  of  his  action  ;  his  character  is  what  he  is  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  own  free  choice  and  action. 

The  will  is  cultivated  by  cultivating  the  intellect,  which  enables 
the  man  to  judge  more  wisely  what  ought  to  be  done,  by  listening 
to  the  voice  of  conscience  in  regulating  the  natural  impulses,  and  by 
resolving  to  do  always  what  ought  to  be  done. 

The  strength  of  the  will  is  shown  by  self-control,  especially  by  the 
control  of  the  passions  when  they  rise  in  opposition  to  conscience, 
and  by  controlling  other  minds. 

1  he  action  of  the  will  is  conditioned  upon  the  action  of  the  intel- 
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lect  and  the  sensibility.  The  mind  is  the  joint  action  of  intellect, 
sensibility,  and  will.  The  Cdlmination  of  man  is  “a  completely-fash¬ 
ioned  will.” 

We  learn  from  the  study  of  the  mind  what  the  mental  powers 
are,  the  order  of  their  development,  the  conditions  and  products  of 
their  activity. 

The  condition  for  the  activity  of  the  intellect  is  the  presence  of  the 
proper  object  of  thought ;  for  the  sensibility,  the  knowledge  of  this 
object ;  for  the  will,  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  knowledge  of  this 
object.  The  products  of  intellectual  activity  are  knowledge,  elemen¬ 
tary  and  scientific,  and  intellectual  skill  ;  of  the  sensibilities,  motives 
to  choice,  and  the  inclination  to  exert  one’s  powers  ;  of  the  will, 
choice  with  the  exertion  of  energy  and  the  increase  of  will-power. 
The  product  of  all  the  powers  is  habits  of  thinking,  feeling,  acting, — 
character. 

We  learn  further  that  the  powers  are  interdependent.  The  highest 
intellectual  activity  is  impossible,  except  the  right  emotions  are  enlisted 
in  the  work  attempted,  and  the  moral  nature  inspires  and  sanctions 
the  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  nature  cannot  reach  its 
highest  development  without  the  clear,  keen  perception  and  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  trained  intellect,  and  the  quickened  sensibilities. 

Still  further,  we  learn  that  the  highest  development  of  the  man 
requires  that  all  his  powers  should  be  cultivated,  that  there  should 
be  unity  and  harmony  in  their  action,  and  that  he  should  concen¬ 
trate  all  the  energy  of  which  he  is  capable  in  the  exertion  of  each 
power. 

“This  harmonious  balancing  of  all  the  forces  which  constitute 
the  life  of  the  soul  is  possible  only  as  conscience  reigns  supreme  over 
all  the  powers  ;  only  as  God,  and  not  self,  is  the  supreme  object  of 
regard,  “  the  centre  about  which  all  the  activities  turn.” 

To  what  end  should  every  man  live  ?  What  should  he  aim  to  be 
and  to  do  ?  What  does  his  nature  require  of  him  ?  Is  ii  enough  that 
he  become  a  skilled  instrument  for  the  making  of  the  seventh  part 
of  a  pin,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  shoe,  or  the  whole  of  a  nail  ;  or  skilled 
in  any  other  manual  art,  or  in  any  special  line  of  mental  activity,  by 
which  he  may  secure  for  himself  food,  raiment,  and  shelter.^  He 
should  be  a  skilled  instrument  in  some  calling,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  provide  for  the  supply  of  all  his  wants.  This  is  a  necessity  with 
most  men. 

The  wants  of  the  mind  can  be  met  only  by  the  right  exertion  of 
all  the  powers.  This  exertion  each  person  must  make  for  himself. 

Man  is  by  his  nature  an  end  unto  himself.  The  complete  and  har- 
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monious  development  of  all  his  powers  is  the  end  toward  which  he 
should  strive.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  satisfy  his  own 
nature,  or  show  forth  the  glory  of  his  Creator.  Whatever  be  his 
vocation,  he  should  follow  it  with  such  a  purpose  as  to  make  it,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  constant  development  of  himself.  By  so  doing,  he 
will  be  steadily  gaining  command  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
lives,  instead  of  these  exerting  a  controlling  influence  upon  his  life. 

What  are  the  means  of  attaining  this  end  }  The  right  exertion  of 
all  the  powers,  physical  and  mental, — beginning  with  the  life  and 
continuing  through  life, — for  the  development  of  the  human  mind  is 
an  endless  process.  The  body  and  mind  work  together  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  growth  of  the  child.  Self-activity  is  the  law  of  his 
growth.  Every  power  grows  by  exercise. 

We  have  seen  that  all  the  powers  may  be  iiscd  for  the  elevation  of 
the  man,  or  may  be  abused  for  his  degradation. 

The  right  use  of  all  the  powers  by  the  child,  requires, — 

That  the  proper  objects  of  thought  shall  be  presented  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  activity. 

That  his  mind  shall  concentrate  all  its  energy  in  thee.xercise  of  the 
powers. 

That  this  exertion  shall  continue  as  long  as  his  mind  can  act  with¬ 
out  a  forced  activity. 

That  the  effort  shall  be  repeated  till  there  is  clearness  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  the  right  habit  of  action. 

That  those  feelings  shall  be  awakened  which  will  determine  his  will 
to  do  what  ought  to  be  done. 

That  the  effort  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  shall  be  made  more 
pleasurable  than  its  omission. 

“  The  spontaneous  exertion  of  a  power,  if  pleasurable,  is  continued 
on  that  account,”  and  ends  in  increase  of  ability  and  inclination  to 
use  the  power. 

“  What  the  child  does  himself,  and  loves  to  do,  forms  his  habits  of 
doing.” 

Let  this  kind  of  activity  by  the  child  grow  with  his  growth  and 
strengthen  with  his  strength  through  childhood  and  youth,  and 
he  will  be  brought  into  that  state  in  which  he  will  be  able  and  willing 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  development  and  growth  for  himself.  This 
state  is  Education. 

Education,  as  an  end,  is  that  state  of  the  man  in  which  he  is  able 
and  willing  to  concentrate  all  his  energy  in  the  right  use  of  all  his 
powers. 

Education,  as  a  means,  or  the  work  of  the  educator,  is  to  direct  and 
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control  the  activities  of  the  child,  by  presenting  the  proper  objects  of 
thought  to  his  mind,  with  such  motives  as  will  call  his  powers  into 
spontaneous  exertion  in  doing  what  he  ought  to  do  ;  and  to  require 
him  to  continue  this  exertion  of  his  powers,  until  he  reaches  the  state 
in  which  he  is  able  and  willing  to  concentrate  all  his  energy  in  the 
right  use  of  all  his  powers. 

The  best  education  possible  is  the  birthright  of  every  man,  for  the 
human  race  is  composed  of  individual  men,  all  made  of  one  blood,  and 
forming  one  great  brotherhood. 

The  higher  the  education,  the  better  the  man  is  fitted  to  perform 
all  the  offices  of  life. 

The  man  who  can  rule  his  own  spirit,  and  who  can  use  all  his 
energy,  in  the  harmonious  exertion  of  all  his  powers,  in  all  the 
various  relations  of  his  life,  is  the  highest  product  of  the  combined 
action  of  divine  and  human  agencies. 
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EDUCATION  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

REV.  J.  R.  HERRICK,  S.T.D., 

Prebideut  of  Paciiic  UniveTsity,  Oregon. 


Before  attemptinfi  to  show  how  that  which  is  needed  is  to  be  se¬ 
cured,  a  careful  statement  must  be  made  of  what  is  needed.  This  is 
all  the  more  necessary,  because  the  theory  of  mere  secular  education 
meets  with  more  general  acceptance  on  the  Pacific  slope  than  any¬ 
where  else,  i)crhaps.  A  true  view  of  the  full  culture  demanded  will 
ask  sufiieient  delay,  at  the  outset,  to  mark  definitely  the  features  of 
two  inadecpiatc  theories,  but  claiming  to  be  all-sufificient,  and  which,  if 
accepted  in  place  of  the  true,  will  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a 
Christian  civilization  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  first  of  these  may  be  called  the  Scientific ;  the  second,  the 
Literary  theory.  Herbert  Spencer  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of 
the  former  ;  Matthew  Arnold,  of  the  latter. 

What  we  call  nature  is  a  legitimate  study,  and  very  desirable.  Na¬ 
tural  science  must  be  stretched  so  as  to  cover  this  whole  realm,  to 
embrace  all  that  the  scientific  theory  would  include.  The  facts  oi  the 
world  of  sense, — single  facts,  complc.x  facts,  classified  facts,  con¬ 
trolling  facts, — which  last  we  call  laws,  or  laws  of  nature, — all  are 
embraced.  I  lere  is  a  range  of  possibilities  not  easily  c.xhausted.  It 
needs  a  lifetime  longer  than  that  of  Humboldt, — though  four  hours  of 
sleep  might  suffice  by  night,  as  in  his  case, — coupled  with  a  zeal  and 
endurance  greater  than  that  of  Agassiz,  to  place  the  myriad  facts 
into  a  just  classification.  The  controlling  facts,  or  laws,  involve  the 
methods  of  the  inorganic  world  and  the  processes  of  life  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  ;  attraction  and  the  effects  thereof,  near  and  remote  ;  crystal¬ 
lization  and  its  various  forms  ;  geology  and  the  testimony  of  the 
rocks  ;  chemistry  and  its  combinations  ;  electricity,  magnetism,  light ; 
mechanics,  and  the  forms  of  force  ;  then,  botany  and  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  zoology  and  the  wonderful  facts  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  its  various  features,  nature  is  an  interesting  study  ;  in  itself 
considered,  it  is  so  ;  more,  also,  because  of  our  relation  to.  the  world 
of  sense  and  nature.  Wherein  science  is  practical  and  can  be 
applied,  its  interest  for  us  increases.  Thus,  after  discovery^ — that  is, 
the  finding  of  facts  and  laws  not  known  before, — comes  invention;  that 
IS,  the  putting  of  nature’s  possibilities  to  the  service  of  man,  the 
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sewing-machine  in  the  house,  the  reaper  in  the  field,  the  railway  for 
the  nation  and  the  land,  the  steamer  for  the  nations  and  the  water, 
the  telegraph  for  all  lands  and  nations,  in  spite  of  the  oceans  which 
lie  between.  And  how  many  more  there  are,  conducing,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  to  the  convenience,  the  pleasure,  and  the  profit  of  the  human 
race ! 

Let  us  say  for  this  theory,  that  it  would  include  in  its  round  of 
studies  such  instruction  as  may  seem  fit  for  the  family  Tind  the  state, 
and  what  is  thought  will  enable  man  to  live  best  in  his  material  and 
earthly  relations.  And  what  objection  is  to  be  made  to  this  kind  of 
education  ?  None  iv/iatcvcr,  when  the  study  of  nature  is  made  a  part 
only,  of  what  we  can  know  and  need  to  know.  But  when  it  is 
claimed  that  man  needs  no  more,  and  is  capable  of  no  more  than  this, 
we  have  important  objections  to  make.  And  when  the  scientific 
theory,  as  such,  is  spoken  of,  this  is  what  we  mean, — to  know  nature 
thoroughly,  and  to  be  in  harmony  with  her,  as  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  human  possibility.  To  such  a  theory,  therefore,  these  objections 
may  be  urged  : 

First,  it  docs  not  offer  to  man  all  he  needs,  or  is  capable  of.  We  are, 
indeed,  related  to  nature,  and  ought  to  know  her :  but  we  have  a 
relation  to  what  is  beyond  nature  ;  wherefore,  to  assume  that  we  have 
no  possibility  of  knowing  what  is  beyond  and  higher,  is  to  assume  a 
position  whose  consequences  are  of  vast  importance, — of  which  some 
intimation  may  be  given  as  we  go  on. 

Second,  a  theorizing  not  properly  belonging  to  scientific  study 
often,  if  not  always,  connects  itself  with  this  scheme.  Let  us  under¬ 
stand,  natural  science  proper  deals  with  a  system  already  existing. 
The  facts,  the  laws,  arc  in  the  system  before  we  know  them,  in  order 
that  we  may  know  them.  Observation  takes  them  up,  generalization 
classifies  them.  But  the  theory,  not  content  with  what  belongs  to  it 
properly,  tries,  from  itself  and  by  itself,  to  step  beyond  itself ;  and 
its  attempts  are  generally  very  lame,  as  inadequate  as  to  explain  a 
suspended  chain  by  its  links,  saying  that  it  hangs  in  the  air  because 
one  link  supports  another,  taking  no  account  of  the  staple  at  the  top 
to  which  all  are  attached,  and  without  which  no  links  at  all  could  be 
suspended.  Very  much  so,  when  this  theorizing  attempts  the  origin 
of  all  things.  Chemistry,  indeed,  combines  two  or  more  elements,  and 
secures  a  compound  with  new  properties,  and  it  belongs  to  chemistry  to 
shoio  \\\et facts;  and  so  of  all  the  sciences.  It  belongs  to  them  properly 
to  tell  us  what  the  known  facts  are.  So  much,  and  no  more.  Ilnxlcy 
may  hope  to  see  dead  protoplasm  produce  living  protoplasm,  dead 
matter  produce  life.  But  life  out  of  death  is  a  mere  theory ;  na- 
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ture’s  possibilities  have  never  shown  it  an  actuality.  Facts  are 
against  it.  And  yet  we  have  in  our  day  a  good  deal  of  theorizing  of 
this  sort  which  does  not  /> n>/>c r/y  hc\ong  to  natural  science.  It  should 
neither  he  put  forth  nor  accepted  as  such. 

Again,  that  feature  of  the  theory  called  Positivism,  and  to  which  the 
tendency  is  now  fearfully  strong,  is  materialism.  This  would  make 
thought  matter,  feeling  matter,  everything  matter.  And  there  are 
those  scientists  who  do  not  advocate  or  admit  atheism,  who,  never¬ 
theless,  exeliide  everything  above  nature.  They  may,  like  Spencer, 
try  to  prove  that  a  first  cause  and  the  infinite  cannot  be  known,  and 
that,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  either.  More,  however, 
disregard,  igtioic  the  supernatural  in  man,  above  man.  To  them,  the 
seen  is  everything,  the  unseen  nothing.  They  regard  not  the  intui¬ 
tions  of  the  soul  and  the  voice  of  the  higher  reason,  and  have  no 
place  in  this  system  for  God  and  religion.  And  what  is  its  moral¬ 
ity  I  For  this  it  assumes  to  have.  Well,  if  freedom  is  given  at  all, 
it  is  only  this, — to  keep  your  fingers  out  of  the  fire,  that  they  may 
not  he  burned.  Or,  it  may  he  put  thus  ;  Our  life  is  made  up  of  three 
acts,— necessity  ;  second,  blindness  ;  thmi,  retribution.  As  long 
as  the  second  act  remains  blindness,  so  long  the  play  of  human  life  is 
inevitable  tragedy ;  let  this  he  changed  to  knowledge,  it  may  then 
become  comedy.  Hence,  since  man  can  bring  himself,  by  knowl¬ 
edge,  into  harmony  with  Nature’s  laws,  and  so  escape  retribution,  it 
is  his  proper  work,  and  all  he  can  do,  to  change  the  play  from  tragedy 
to  comedy.  Now,  if  capable  only  of  nature-life,  this  would  be  true  of 
us,  as  of  the  animal ;  but  we  have  more, — a  rational  life,  higher  and 
different,  in  which  we  possess  a  moral  freedom  and  true  responsi¬ 
bility,  which  this  theory  cannot  reach,  and,  of  course,  does  not  in¬ 
clude.  I  add,  the  theory  under  consideration  is  the  chief  support  of 
the  secularism  of  the  age,  which  appears  in  church  and  in  state,  in 
schools  and  in  communities,  and  asks  for  present  and  sense  gratifi¬ 
cation  ;  while  the  higher  interests  of  morality  and  religion  here,  and 
of  immortality  and  a  future  life,  are,  under  the  all-pervading,  all-be¬ 
numbing  inlluence  of  secularism,  little,  very  little,  regarded.  I  say 
the  most  plausible,  philosophic  support  for  all  this,  is  the  scientific 
theory  of  education  in  the  form  of  materialism. 

That,  then,  will  not  do;  how  of  the  literary  theory  f  Matthew 
Arnold,  perhaps,  may  be  taken  as  type  and  representative  of  this 
theory.  He  would,  if  possible,  restore  a  Grecian  culture  by  the  help 
of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  science,  and  art.  He  would  raise 
men,  as  he  says,  from  their  low  conceptions  of  material  having  to  a 
more  noble  being,  and  would  stay  the  tide  of  worldliness  and  ma- 
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terialism  by  a  wide  and  generous  culture  of  the  whole  man.  “  In 
contrast,  then,  to  all  grosser  interests  that  absorb  us,”  says  I’rincipal 
Shairp,  “  he  pleads  for  a  mental  and  spiritual  perfection  which  has 
two  sides,  or  prominent  notes, — beauty  and  intelligence  ;  or,  borrow¬ 
ing  words  which  Swift  first  used,  and  which,  since  Mr.  Arnold  repro¬ 
duced  them,  have  become  proverbial, — sxucctncss  and  — an  in¬ 
ward  and  spiritual  activity,  having  for  its  characters  increased  inward 
sweetness,  increased  light,  increased  life,  increased  sympathy.” 

This  is  the  theory;  what  fault  is  to  be  found  with  it  It  has  a 
wider  range  than  the  scientific  theory.  Its  boast  is,  that  everything 
is  included,  and  nothing  excluded,  which  tends  to  develoj)  manhood. 
It  takes  in  art  as  well  as  science,  history,  language,  and  literature. 
It  would  even  admit  rational  ideas  according  to  its  own  explanation 
of  them  ;  the  Bible,  too,  alongside  of  Plato  and  Shakespeare.  But 
if  none  can  reach  the  goal  except  by  this  long  and  laborious  process,  I 
fear  not  many  will  be  able  to  reach  it.  A  manly  character,  if  not  a 
a  full  development,  must  be  possible  by  some  other  and  shorter- 
method.  The  Bible  affirms  this,  and  shows  the  way  as  open  to  all. 

A  very  serious  further  objection  is  the  assumption  of  the  literary 
theory,  that  mere  eidtnre  is  enough.  This  never  has  raised,—  it  can¬ 
not,  however  complete,  put  above  religion  and  morality  as  an  end, 
raise  man  to  the  desired  dignity  and  perfection.  Religion  and  vir¬ 
tue,  used  as  means,  and  not  for  their  own  sake,  lose  both  their  bind¬ 
ing  influence  and  their  purifying  effect.  The  ripest  fruits  of  Grecian 
culture  show  this.  But  the  radical  defect  of  the  literary  theory  is 
best  seen  in  the  eontrast  between  its  method  and  God's  method,  as 
the  Bible  presents  the  latter.  God  regards  man  and  treats  him  as 
needing  regeneration  and  enltnre, — the  former  that  the  latter  may  be 
sure  and  correct,  as  otherwise  it  cannot  be  ;  the  theory  assumes, 
throughout,  that  culture  alone,  without  the  new  birth,  will  suffice. 

The  literary  theory  is  more  indefinite  than  the  scientific,  but  both 
arc  defective,  especially  in  regard  to  the  religions  need  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  man.  Let  us  then  have  a  theory  which  is  complete,  and  will 
not  accept  a  part  for  the  whole. 

I  proceed  at  once  to  a  statement  of  this,  which  might  not  inappro¬ 
priately  be  called  the  religions  theory.  That  man  is  essentially  a 
religious  being  is  seen  in  the  miserable  substitute  for  it  in  tho.se  who 
try  to  reject  it,  or  what  I  should  call  an  abuse  of  our  religious  possi¬ 
bilities.  My  readers  may  not  know  that  Comte,  the  founder  of 
positivism,  makes  Woman  his  presiding  genius,  or  goddess  ;  and  that 
this  philosophy,  falsely  called  positive,  which  denies  the  supernatural 
and  smothers  original  instinct,  must  have,  and  is  trying  to  construct. 
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a  so-called  “religion  of  the  future  ”  !  Comte,  mainly  in  his  j^roper 
sphere  of  fact  and  generalization,  is  a  type  and  illustration  of  the 
darkening,  degrading  influence  of  a  system  which  shuts  out  the 
light  of  reason,  and  refuses  to  warm  and  satisfy  the  soul  by  a  super¬ 
natural  love  and  reverence.  Forcible  illustration,  also,  of  our 
Savior’s  words,  “  If  the  light  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness.” 

Now  notice  the  utterances  of  two  eminent  students  of  nature, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  sought  the  guidance  of  the  author  of 
nature, — Bacon  and  Agassi.':.  In  his  “  Student’s  Prayer,”  Bacon 
says  :  “This,  also,  we  humbly  beg,  that  human  things  may  not  preju¬ 
dice  such  as  are  divine  ;  neither  that,  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates 
of  sense  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light,  anything  of  incre¬ 
dulity  or  intellectual  night  should  arise  in  our  minds  toward  the 
divine  mysteries.” 

It  is  the  poet  Whittier  who  pictures  to  us  Agassiz  in  his  prayer  : 

“  On  the  Isle  of  Penikese, 

Ringed  about  with  sapphire  seas, 

Fanned  by  breezes  soft  and  cool. 

Stood  the  Master  with  his  school. 

Said  the  Master  to  the  youth, 

‘  We  have  come  in  search  of  truth, 

Trying  with  uncertain  key 
Door  by  door  of  mystery  : 

We  are  searching,  through  His  laws, 

To  the  garment-hem  of  cause. 

Him  the  Endless,  Unbegun, 

The  Unknowable,  the  One  : 

Light  of  all  our  light  the  source. 

Life  of  life,  and  Force  of  force. 

As  with  fingers  of  the  blind, 

We  are  grasping  here  to  find 
What  the  hieroglyphics  mean 
Of  the  unseen  in  the  seen  ; 

What  the  thought  which  underlies 
Nature’s  marking  and  disguise  ; 

What  it  is  that  hides  beneath 
Plight  and  bloom,  and  birth  and  death. 

By  past  efforts  unavailing, 

Doubt  and  error,  loss  and  feeling. 

Of  our  weakness  made  aware, 

On  the  threshold  of  our  task 
Let  us  light  and  guidance  ask, 

Let  us  pause  in  silent  prayer.’  ” 
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The  poet  depicts  the  scene  further;  then  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
though  Penikese  is  there,  of  the  Master  it  must  be  said  : 

“  On  a  vaster  sea  his  sail 
Drifts  beyond  our  beck  and  hail,” 

And  closes  with  the  tender  words  ; 

“  Thither  Love  shall  tearful  turn. 

Friendship  pause,  uncovered  there, 

And  the  wisest  reverence  learn 
From  the  Master’s  silent  prayer.” 

Does  the  genuine  consciousness  of  any  one  refuse  to  the  religious 
sentiment  of  Paeon  and  Agassiz,  and  the  devout  expressions  corres¬ 
ponding  thereto,  a  place  in  the  development  of  man  ?  What  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  results  from  such  teaching  and  such  learning  !  We  can¬ 
not  have  manhood,  complete  manhood,  zuithout  religion.  Men  have 
developed  power,  both  wide  and  enduring,  in  proportion  as  they 
themselves  have  been  developed  by  truths  of  reason  and  God.  If  we 
would  appreciate  human  life  and  fulfill  our  proper  mission,  our  minds 
must  be  fed  on  something  besides  facts  and  outward  seeming.  We 
need  to  know  history,  language,  philosophy  ;  a  personal  God  above, 
and  moral  freedom  within.  To  develop  and  direct  manhood,  we  need 
humanizing  studies  ;  things  of  sense  are  not  enough  ;  we  must  take 
first,  and  not  second, — as  of  greatest,  not  least,  consequence, — eternal 
realities  of  the  unseen  and  spiritual  world.  It  was  the  religious  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  they  were  reared,  which  gave  health  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  lungs  of  John  Milton  and  William  Shakespeare.  What  were 
“  Macbeth  ”  but  for  its  moral  element,  or  “  Paradise  Lost”  without 
its  religious  thought }  Recall  an  ancient  writer, —  juiet,  orator, 
teacher,  all  in  one;  philosopher,  moralist,  theologian,  too,  all  in  one  : 
but  not  possessed  of  much  of  that  special  knowledge,  thought  by 
some  essential  and  adequate  ;  yes,  if  you  can,  think  of  Plato,  stripped 
of  higher  morality,  stripped  of  his  rational  ideas!  He  were,  then, 
weaker  than  Samson  shorn  of  his  locks.  His  thinking,  his  teaching 
could  not  have  lived  into  the  Christian  era, — not  beyond  his  own 
age,  any  more  than  Shakespeare’s  plays  without  their  supernatural 
power,  could  have  lasted  longer  than  the  stage  on  which  they  were 
acted. 

The  religious  element,  then,  must  enter  the  education  of  the 
young.  We  must  have  this,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  pushed  aside  ; 
for,  if  there  is  a  supernatural  world,  and  man  is  related  to  it  ;  if  there 
is  a  personal  God,  and  man  is  accountable  to  Him  ;  if  the  Bible  is 
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true,  and  vve  have  need  of  that  Christ  who  is  revealed  in  it  ;  then, 
surely,  any  system  which  finds  no  need  of  God  and  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  is  erroneous,  —  fundamentally,  radically  so, — 
whether  it  is  proposed  for  the  individual  or  the  race. 

Nature  has  her  demands, — this  is  granted  ;  but  if  there  are  laws 
of  freedom,  spiritual  laws, — and  there  are, — Uicsc  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
carded.  If  man  has  a  conscience,  the  center  of  moral  action,  and  a 
God  above,  the  center  of  religious  action,  why  should  he  not  know 
mora/  science,  and  theological  science,  quite  as  much  as  the  science 
of  nature  ?  I  say,  if  there  are,  as  we  know,  moral  laws  distinct  from 
nature’s,  then  the  former  ought  to  be  known,  in  their  way.  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  the  latter,  in  their  ^vay.  If  a  God  is.  He  is  to  be  known  ; 
and  this  human-descended  science,  practical  as  the  life  below  and 
real  as  the  life  above,  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  worthy  of  our  study 
as  any  which  is  earth-born.  The  human  mind  should  have  all  its 
possibilities  unfolded,  and  be  trained  in  a  system  able  to  supply  its 
real  wants.  This  being  so,  we  cannot  rightly  put  aside,  in  education, 
the  neio  life  ;  for  though  not  derived  from  the  human  it  is  yet  to  be 
developed  in  it.  Let  nature’s  laws,  indeed,  be  studied  till  they  show 
the  need,  and,  when  studied  aright,  they  will  show  the  need  of  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  themselves  to  bring  humanity  to  perfection.  But 
after  all,  how  can  the  inefficiency  of  human  wisdom  be  known,  e.xcept 
in  the  light  of  divine  philosophy 

Let  me  ask  again,  if  this  superior  wisdom  is  for  all,  designed  for, 
adapted  to  all,  shall  wet  begin  \.o  learn  it  He  who  has  made 

us  knows  our  wants,  and  when  He  reveals  His  will  is  it  not  safe  to 
teach  it  to  children  ?  For  the  same  reason  it  must  be  to  them  more 
valuable  than  any  other  knowledge.  Besides,  the  discipline  needed 
is  best  securetl  by  their  being,  from  the  first  under  positive  authority, 
both  to  earthly  parents  and  to  the  Heavenly  Father. 

Wherefore,  let  us  demand  for  the  young  an  education  based  on 
God’s  authority  and  Christ’s  gospel.  We  must  reject  an  infidel  sys¬ 
tem,  and  a  semi-infidel  no  less,  and  adopt  a  Christian  .system,  which 
may  render  our  children  more  truly  religious, — not  tend  to  raise  up  a 
generation  of  materialists,  pantheists,  and  infidels.  To  mistake  radi¬ 
cally  is  to  fail  necessarily.  Our  want  of  success  is  because  of  not 
building  on  the  right  foundation,  the  “  chief  corner-stone.”  The 
human  soul  is  made  for  God  and  immortality  ;  we  are  to  treat  it  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  world’s  real  progress,  we  know,  is  due  to  the  vital 
power  of  Christianity.  Those  nations  prosper  best  that  are  most 
Christian.  Those  parents  and  teachers  succeed  best  whose  efforts 
are  regulated  by  Christian  principles,  and  those  schools  and  colleges, 
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other  things  being  equal,  do  most  toward  the  development  of  a  manly 
character  which  are  most  truly  religious  in  their  influence.  Since 
these  things  arc  so,  we  ought  to  have  confidence  in  the  divine  method 
and  means  of  elevating  and  training  men, — have  our  views  and  our 
methods  conform  to  God’s.  When  we  do,  our  effort  in  education  will 
be,  I  think,  to  give  greater  prominence,  not  to  nature's  laws,  to  God's 
laws. 

Secularism  must  sooner  or  later  confess  its  inadequacy.  Is  it  not 
wise  to  avoid  the  results  of  its  false  lead.^  We  need,  relatively,  to¬ 
day  to  emphasize,  not  so  much  natural  science  as  moral  science,  things 
made  less  and  their  Maker  more.  The  Creator  rather  than  the  crea¬ 
tion,  the  One  First  Cause  as  personal  rather  than  the  many  secondary 
causes  as  impersonal, — this  is  the  great  need  of  our  time,  and  in  edu¬ 
cation  not  least. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  in  general  what  is  needed,  and  an  intelligent 
foundation  is  laid,  for  considering  hoiv  the  needed  education  is  to  be 
secured  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Under  the  term  “education,"  more  is 
meant  than  secular  knowledge  gained,  or  the  most  amj)le  scientific 
training.  It  is  the  culture  of  the  whole  man,  that  he  may  realize  his 
utmost  possibilities.  Quite  as  little  is  it,  what  this  or  that  religious 
sect  may  assume  needful  for  its  own  advantage ;  rather  what  each 
and  all  need, — what  the  whole  community  greatly  needs,  and  without 
which  the  highest  well-being,  present  and  future,  of  this  great  and  fast- 
growing  region  cannot  be  secured. 

W’e  may  safely  start  with  the  position  that  this  coast  should  make 
provision  for  the  full  education  at  home  of  her  sons  and  daughters.  As 
we  know  the  Pacific  slope  did  not  attract  people,  as  New  England,  by 
its  superior  educational  and  religious  advantages  ;  and  the  gold  and 
gain  found  here  have  not  supplied  them  adequately.  Man  cannot 
live  on  gold-dust  and  material  prosperity.  California  and  Oregon  are 
groaning  within  themselves  for  something  better.  Their  unavoidable 
isolation  would  seem  far  less,  under  ample  facilities  for  a  true  educa¬ 
tion,  or  become  quite  a  desirable  sort  of  isolation. 

Some  young  men  and  women,  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their  need, 
go  East  to  find  there  what  they  fail  to  find  here.  But  only  the  more 
wealthy  can  afford  to  do  this.  And  surely  the  more  promising  youth, 
the  best  scholars,  are  not  all,  or  many  of  them,  able  to  go  b'ast.  They 
must  have  their  education  here,  or  go  without  it,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  will  go  without  what  they  cannot  secure  here.  The 
time  is  already  come  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  question  whether  or  not 
ample  provision  should  be  made  here  for  the  full  education  of  our 
youth  on  this  coast. 
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Let  our  next  inquiry  be  whether  we  can  rely  on  State  institutions 
to  supply  the  demand.  They  may  carry  some  branches  of  secular 
instruction  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  Suppose  they  do 
all  of  these.  Will  that  suffice  }  Certainly  not,  as  has  already  been 
shown.  State  schools,  in  our  day,  are  trying  the  experiment  of  not 
giving  religious  instruction.  But  secular  education  has  never  yet 
shown  itself  competent  to  supply  the  wants  of  civil  government,  or 
of  the  social  community,  any  more  than  of  the  man  himself.  Or 
rather,  because  such  education  cannot  develop  real  manhood,  it 
proves  inadequate  everywhere.  The  healthful  influences  which  per¬ 
vade  and  transform  and  mould  the  whole  community,  do  not  derive 
their  source  from  secular,  but  from  religious  institutions. 

Let  us,  then,  next  inquire  whether  the  denominational  schools  can 
do  for  us  what  we  need.  Of  these  we  have  many  up  and  down  the 
coast,  in  California  and  in  Oregon.  Why  so  many.^  Because  each 
sect  has  had  here  a  mission,  and  each  mission  has  desired  a  school  in 
its  own  interest,  and  to  have  each  school  become  a  college,  hoping,  very 
likely,  that  others  might  not  become  such.  But  calling  a  school  a  col¬ 
lege  does  not  make  it  such.  7'hc  name  has  not  given  the  thing  neeedd 

Dr.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco,  formed  a  plan,  and  made  a  lib¬ 
eral  offer,  for  a  Christian  University.  In  doing  this  he  assumed,  as  I 
have  done, — first,  that  full  provision  should  be  made  on  this  coast  for 
the  education  of  the  coast ;  and,  second,  that  the  State  institutions 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give  a  Christian  education  ;  and  lays  it 
down  also  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  denominational  schools 
have  proved,  and  must  prove,  a  failure  in  the  higher  departments  of 
education.  Why  so.^  He  answers,  in  part,  for  want  of  funds.  I 
answer,  more  fully,  for  want  of  funds,  for  want  of  scholars,  and  for 
want  of  a  constituency  able  to  maintain  a  proper  college.  Each  and 
severally,  the  denominations  cannot  provide  the  needed  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  There  must  be  combination.  Dr.  McDonald  says  this,  but 
thinks  it  may  be  by  sects  as  such.  Out  of  deference  to  sectarian 
claims,  he  would  even  have  his  president  elected  once  in  three  years. 
But  every  educator  knows  that  no  institution  could  succeed  under 
such  management.  It  is  the  weak  point  in  the  good  man’s  scheme. 
The  rather  have  the  institution  Christian,  evangelical,  but  not  sec¬ 
tarian,  raised  above  that, — independent  of  it ;  let  it  be  in  the  hands 
of  Christian  scholars,  and  under  a  board  of  men  fairly’  representing  its 
patrons  ;  then  all  the  best  Christian  people,  as  such,  not  as  sects,  will 
come  to  sustain  it. 

Let  me  illustrate.  In  1872,  while  in  Constantinople,  I  preached  in 
Robert  College  to  some  two  hundred  boys  of  sixteen  different  dia¬ 
lects.  Wondering  at  the  earnest  attention  of  these  youth,  I  asked 
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President  Washburn,  “  Do  you  regard  any  of  them  as  Christians?  ” 
lie  replied,  “  Yes,”  referring  iDarticularly  to  one  of  the  best  scholars, 
a  Bulgarian.  “Has  he  declared  himself  such  ?”  I  said.  “No,”  he 
answered,  “  nor  do  \vc  ask  it  ;  in  due  time  we  presume  he  will  do  so ; 
if  missionaries  we  might  press  it  now,  but  as  educators  we  cannot.  ^ 
It  would  drive  from  us  those  whom  we  would  benefit,  and  whom  we 
hope  to  see  become  Christians.  You  may  be  surprised,  if  I  tell  you, 
that  this  is  not  a  Protestant  college ;  it  is  Christian,  not  Protestant.  » 

We  can,  and  do,  give  in  it  daily  religious  instruction,  with  unre¬ 
stricted  Sabbath  services,  as  you  have  seen.”  At  the  start  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  as  I  learned,  feared  this  college  might  not  be  a  positive 
help  to  them  in  their  efforts  ;  but  the  results  showed  their  fears 
groundless,  as  they  themselves  said  to  me  when  there.  Now,  put 
sectarian  in  the  place  of  Protestant,  and  this  illustration  serves  my 
purpose  well.  So  do  we  need,  so  we  must  have,  or  fail  of  securing 
the  genuine  college  which  can  educate  our  youth, — must  have  an  in¬ 
stitution  Christian,  but  not  sectarian.  Our  ism  is  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  higher  interest.  Plducation  proper  need  hav^e  nothing  to  do 
with  denominational  lines.  These  only  hinder  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  place  them  around  it.  The  rather  let  us  have  grounded 
in  Christian  confidence,  and  devoid  of  jealousy,  a  generous  co-bper-  ^ 
ation  ;  then  will  the  sects  themselves,  each  and  severally,  be  strength¬ 
ened,  and  together  e.xert  a  much  greater  and  more  healthful  influence 
for  Christ  and  his  cause.  IIow  much  better  this  than  for  each  one  to 
say,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ, 

— as  if  the  Christian  cause  itself  could  be  divided,  or  as  if  a  really 
Christian  culture  were  not  the  same  denomination,  or  no  denomina¬ 
tion  !  how  much  better  than  the  sectarian  effort,  which  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  which  is  only  another  illustration  of  losing  life  by  seeking, 
in  our  way,  to  save  it ! 

Even  suppose  a  theological  department  needed,  it  is  not  now,  but 
will  be,  much  sooner  by  unison  ;  then  more  than  for  the  sake  of 
economy, — which  is  much, — there  should  be  cooperation.  Why  not? 

Do  Congregationalists  need  a  different  exegesis  and  interpretation  of 
Scripture  from  Presbyterians,  for  example  ?  Is  not  church  history  | 
the  same  for  both  ?  Is  not  a  systematic  course  ?  Is  not  sermonizing 
and  pastoral  theology  ?  And  how  few  lectures  could  be  required  to 
give  the  specific  difference  in  church  polity  ;  i.  c.,  in  the  organization  * 

and  discipline  of  the  different  sects  ?  Can  any  good  or  Christian  rea¬ 
son  be  given  for  the  two  weak  theological  seminaries  in  California? 

I  trust  the  false  lead  may  not  be  followed  in  Oregon.  Christian 
givers  in  the  East  desire  union  and  success,  not  division  and  defeat. 
And  if  in  theology,  much  more  in  other  departments,  in  all  prepara- 
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tory  and  college  studies,  there  should  be  unison,  to  accomplish  there¬ 
by  what  no  one  denomination  can  do  alone.  Religion  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  should  be  in  schools ;  sects  and  denominations,  not.  So  I 
believe  and  hold. 

A  further  e.xplanation  is  here  necessary.  A  school  is,  in  name, 
sectarian,  when  directly  under  control  of  some  given  denomination  ; 
in  name,  undenominational,  when  not  under  such  control.  Ihit  do 
not  mistake, — a  so-called  undenominational  sehool  may  be  made,  in 
fact,  denominational.  Let  its  trustees  be  chosen  simply  because  of 
their  chureh  connection,  while  representative  men  are  not  invited 
into  its  board,  because,  and  simjily  because,  they  are  of  a  different 
persuasion  ;  in  short,  let  the  denominational  interest  determine  where 
the  educational  one  should  do  so,  and  what  is  the  legitimate  inference  ? 
Gurely  something  more  than  the  name  is  essential,  that  all  denomina¬ 
tions  may  feel  welcome  to  a  Christian  but  not  sectarian  school. 

Olivet  College  is  an  illustration  in  fact  of  what  I  would  say,  and  of 
what  I  would  have  more  than  theory  in  this  scattered  population  of 
few  churches  and  few  members,  and  where  unity  of  action  is  far  more 
essential  to  success  than  in  Michigan.  I  give  the  testimony  of 
President  Butterfield  in  his  own  words  :  “  Olivet  College  was  founded 
in  1844,  by  a  colony  from  Oberlin.  No  conference  or  presbytery 
stood  sponsor  for  it.  Its  first  friends  were  mainly  Congregationalists  ; 
but,  as  the  years  rolled  by,  Presbyterians,as  individuals,  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  it,  and  consented  to  serve  on  its  board  of  trust.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  money  has  come  from  Congregationalists,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  trustees  belong  to  that  body,  but  neither  Presbyterians 
nor  Congregationalists  are  formally  and  officially  recognized.  Con¬ 
gregational  and  Presbyterian  bodies  commend  us,  but  it  is  simply  an 
e.xpression  of  their  good-will.  They  send  visitors,  but  they  e.xereise 
no  authority  over  us.  You  will  observe  that  the  union  of  the  two 
elements  is  natural  and  voluntary,  not  formal  and  ecclesiastical.  It 
works  well.  Not  an  ecclesiastical  ripple  has  appeared.  It  promises 
to  work  well.”  He  adds,  “  I  hope  that  Pacific  University  is  to  be  a 
success.”  That  it  may  be,  shall  we  not  have  unity  and  cooperation 
here,  such  as  is  so  happily  e.xemplified  in  Olivet  College  ? 

Can  we  not  say  wdth  a  Bible  translator  and  theological  teacher  in 
the  Orient, — “  It  is  the  right  thing  for  the  Christian  people  of  Oregon 
to  give  largely  for  the  institution  ;  ”  and  as  to  these  two  bodies, 
”  not  only  is  there  no  reason  why  they  should  not  unite,  but  there 
IS  the  strongest,  indeed  every  reason  why  they  should.”  In  very 
many  places  they  ought  to  be  united  ecclesiastically  ;  and  certainly  in 
educational  work  there  is  no  e.xcuse  even  for  their  working  separately. 

You  must  see,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  I  emphasize  the  im- 
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portance  in  this  region  of  one  institution  so  endowed  and  supplied 
that  it  can  show  by  giving  it,  what  a  truly  higher  and  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  is.  It  need  not  seem  strange  that  the  s^fjjply  must  awaken 
the  demand.  This  is  so  elsewhere.  Raise  the  best  wheat,  if  you 
'  would  command  the  market ;  show  your  superior  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep,  if  you  would  have  the  farmers  buy  them  ;  make  the  best 
paper  in  the  State,  then  the  people  will  have  it.  In  education  the 
same  is  true,  and  more  also.  Harvard  College  graduated  its  first 
class  in  1642:  “  For  Christ  and  the  Church”  its  motto,  a  Christian 
institution  of  high  order,  and  fostered  by  the  State,  and  to  do  a  work 
not  appreciated  by  the  many,  and  for  which  at  the  time  they  seemed 
quite  unprepared.  It  was  si.xty  years  before  the  nc.xt  college,  Yale, 
was  founded.  This,  like  I  larvard  before  it,  was  a  Christian  institu¬ 
tion  of  high  order.  Another  fifty  years  passed,  then  the  college  of 
New  Jersey,  “  Princeton,”  came  into  existence.  And  what  a  vast, 
untold  influence  these  three  colleges  have  exerted.  The  total  effect 
of  a  Christian  college,  if  both  a  college  and  Christian,  is  vast  indeed, 
though  greatly  underrated. 

Two  years  ago,  in  a  paper  read  by  the  librarian  of  Yale  College 
before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  this  position  was  taken, 
which  places  in  a  forcible  light  the  importance  to  a  forming  commu¬ 
nity  of  a  college  which  is  such  indeed:  “It  is  hazardous  to  trans¬ 
pose  history,  but  I  do  not  think  it  rash  to  say  that  a  failure  to  plant 
and  endow  Harvard  College  for  five-and-twenty  years  ;  that  is,  until 
the  most  of  the  generation  of  educated  men  who  came  over  had 
passed  away,  would  have  so  stunted  and  paralyzed  tlie  social  progress 
of  Massachusetts  as  to  have  essentially  altered  the  whole  course  of 
events  bearing  on  national  history  in  wliich  Massachusetts  has  had 
a  part.”  In  such  a  college  the  best  minds  are  ctlucated,  and  thus  it 
prepares  the  leaders.  It  helps  to  awaken  and  direct  the  right  senti¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  education,  as  also  a  desire  to  secure  the  full  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  best  course  of  study.  This  age,  and  every  age. — this 
nation,  and  every  nation, — this  i)art  of  our  land,  as  well  as  New 
England  and  other  parts, — needs,  and  ever  will  need,  the  education 
which  only  a  first-class  Christian  college  can  give. 

I  speak  of  07ic  gcjuiinc  college  for  this  region,  not  many  ;  for  many 
there  cannot  be  for  a  long  time  t(j  come.  Various  academics,  fitting- 
schools,  feeders,  may  help  on  the  needed  work  ;  but  all  trying  to  be 
colleges,  they  hinder,  greatly  hinder  it.  They  thus  fail  of  the  proper 
dignity  and  efliciency, — are  weak,  secure  small  patronage,  want  the 
enthusiasm  of  numbers,  exert  very  small  influence,  and  thus  open  the 
door  to  bad  influences  in  the  community  which  a  wise  cooperation 
might  keep  out. 
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Moreover,  the  one  institution  should  be  for  dot/i  sexes.  The  first 
colleges  in  our  land  were  for  men  only.  Now,  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  other  sex, — this  either  by  separate  or  by  coeducation. 
The  sentiment  in  the  older  .States  has  favored  the  former  method ; 
the  newer,  the  latter.  Still,  coeducation  is  gaining  favor  in  most 
places.  Surely  here  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  argue  the  point 
that  provision  should  be,  and  can  best  be  made,  for  both  sexes  in  the 
same  institution.  But  I  must  ask  your  patience  to  some  words  on 
the  higher  education  of  women  on  this  coast. 

It  is  only  about  forty-five  years  since  Mary  Lyon, — under  the 
strong  conviction  that  young  women  ought  to  have,  at  moderate  ex¬ 
pense,  the  possibility  of  a  full  education, — founded  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary.  Such  institutions  coukl  not  be  called  colleges  then.  It 
was  even  thought  by  some  in  New  England,  fifty  years  ago,  that 
females  did  not  require  further  opportunities.  But,  from  the  first, 
this  seminary  was  overcrowded.  Since  then  many  similar  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  established  in  the  States,  in  many  missionary  fields, 
and  recently,  and  with  astonishing  success,  in  South  Africa.  Schools 
for  this  sex  now  venture  to  take  the  dignified  name  of  college, — as 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Smith  ;  this  last  claiming  to  be  on  a  par  with 
Amherst.  The  University  of  Vermont,  that  of  Michigan,  and  some 
other  colleges,  as  well  as  Oberlin,  open  their  doors  equally  to  females 
and  males.  Harvard  in  this  country,  and  Old  Cambridge  in  England, 
are  making  provision  for  women,  as  well  as  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  recently  both  are  conferring  equal  degrees  to  both  sexes. 
Besides  the  superior  private  instruction  with  which  women  of  the 
higher  classes  have  been  fav^ored  in  England,  the  institutions  in  that 
country  for  the  higher  education  of  women  are  over  fifty.  “  In 
Germany,  and  several  other  luiropean  countries,  the  State  Govern¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  municipal  authorities,  have  in  the  nineteenth 
century  begun  to  establish  female  schools  of  a  higher  grade.” 

The  progress  in  the  higher  education  of  women  in  the  United 
States  is  indicated  in  these  statistics  ;  In  1870,  33  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  These  had  378  instructors  and  5.387  students. 
In  1874,  209  reported,  having  2,285  teachers  and  23,445  scholars. 

Surely,  not  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  women  is 
to  be  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  This  elevation 
of  woman  by  education, — due  more  to  her  than  to  man, — is  likely  to 
have  very  much  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  the  ages  to  come,  and  with 
human  progress.  Whether  we  are  behind  in  this  matter,  judge  ye. 
It  is  a  question  of  vital  importance, — that  of  the  higher  education  of 
women.  They  need  the  better  Christian  education  for  teachers  ; 
for,  when  educated,  they  are  in  many  respects  better  teachers  than 
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men.  At  any  rate,  as  has  been  well  said,  “  It  is  best  that  the  minds 
of  youth  should  come  systematically  in  contact  with  teachers  of  both 
sexes,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  teaching;,  character,  and  influences 
of  one  sex  shall  fairly  supplement  and  cpialify  those  of  the  other.” 

You  may  say,  “  Women  are  destined  to  be  wives  and  mothers.” 
Very  well ;  let  it  be  so.  Then,  I  ask,  can  any  one  measure  the  influ¬ 
ence,  in  her  own  family,  of  the  true  and  well-educated  woman  ?  Or 
the  difference  whether  she  is  educated  or  not  ? 

Which  sex,  when  all  is  told,  has  really  most  to  do  in  formin']^  so¬ 
ciety  }  Recently  I  have  fallen  on  these  two  suggestive  passages  ;  the 
one,  “The  proper  education  of  women  has  been  recognized  as  an  im¬ 
portant,  perhaps  the  chief,  factor  of  social  progress.”  The  other, 
this  :  “  What  is  pure  and  modest  and  feminine  in  woman  lies  at  the 
basis  of  our  social  purity  and  welfare.”  Has  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
means  of  giving  that  intellectual  and  Christian  culture  which  woman 
should  have  "i  I  think  not ;  and  yet,  rightly  considered,  the  Pacific 
Slope  cannot  present  to-day  a  more  imperative  demand  than  this. 
Let  adequate  jrrovision  be  promptly  made,  and  I  believe  one  genera¬ 
tion  would  give  back  a  hundred-fold  reward.  The  difference  for  the 
future  between  having,  or  not  having,  what  is  needed  for  this  object 
is  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  one  to  declare. 

Let  us  have,  then,  one  well-endowed  institution,  able  to  give  to 
both  sexes  a  really  higher  and  Christian  education.  Another  has  said, 
“Pacific  University  must  be  the  Amherst  of  the  Northwest  Pacific. 
Yes  ;  the  Amherst  and  the  Williams,  too.”  Why  not  add,  “  And 
the  Mt.  Holyoke,  also  ”  .^  for  both  sexes  are  to  be  cared  for  in  it. 
And  why  not  this  institution  be  the  one  Is  it  not  established,  and 
has  it  not  secured  a  reputation  for  thoroughness  second  to  none.^ 
With  what  it  now  has,  cannot  Pacific  University  more  easily  be 
made  what  is  needed  than  any  other  school  ?  Is  it  not  so  located 
that  it  might  easily  supply  all  this  Northwest  Coast  with  the  higher 
education  required.^  Can  it  not  be  unsectarian  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name  And  why  should  it  not  be  thoroughly  Christian  ? 

The  question  now  pressing  on  the  trustees  and  friends  of  this  insti¬ 
tution,  I  take  it,  is  this:  “Shall  I^acific  University  be  made  what  it 
may  and  should  become  .^  ”  It  has  done,  in  the  jiast,  a  good  work. — 
all  thanks  to  those  who,  in  trial  and  self-denial,  have  labored  in  its 
behalf !  But  of  late,  for  various  reasons  doubtless,  it  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  on  rather  than  going  forward.  And  yet,  to  keep  step  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  country,  and  to  provide  for  it,  meantime.  Pacific 
University  must  take  a  new  departure,  and  this  it  should  do  at  once, 
not  thinking  to  provide  for  what  is  to  be  on  the  scale  of  what  has 
been.  To  do  this,  of  course,  funds  are  necessary  ;  a  liberal  addition 
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to  endowments  for  salaries,  funds  for  libraries  and  apparatus,  and  a 
scholarship  fund  to  aid  needy  and  deserving  students.  Besides  these 
demands,  three  buildings  are  needed  ;  or,  if  we  do  not  name  a  presi¬ 
dent’s  house,  provided  and  owned  in  many  places  by  the  institution, 
two  ;  the  one,  a  central  main  building  which  has  always  been  to  be, 
but  is  not  yet,  but  which  should  contain  a  commodious  and  tasteful 
chapel,  library,  cabinet,  and  recitation-rooms  ;  the  second,  a  ladies’ 
hall  which,  under  a  matron,  can  allow  the  pupils  to  economize  by 
doing  their  own  work,  and,  under  Christian  teachers  also  living  in  it, 
be  a  home  for  the  young  ladies  ;  their  manners,  morals,  and  Christian 
character  being  cared  for  as  directly  as  at  Mt.  Holyoke  or  Wellesley; 
and  where  also,  under  proper  supervision,  both  sexes  may  take  their 
meals  together. 

If,  now,  having  studied  the  Pacific  Coast  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  I  should  make  confession  of  my  faith  in  this  regard,  it  would 
be  something  like  the  following:  I  believe  in  scientific  study,  but 
not  as  embracing  all  which  man  needs,  while  I  utter  my  protest 
against  that  materialism  into  which  some  would  plunge  us.  I  believe 
in  culture,  too,  but  not  as  being  sufficient.  As  I  believe  in  God,  so 
also  in  a  truly  religious  education  ;  and  as  I  believe  in  the  Bible  and 
the  Lord  Jesus,  so  I  believe  in  a  thoroughly  Christian  culture.  Such 
an  education  is  what  this  Northwest  Coast  needs  in  the  form  of  higher 
education  for  both  sexes.  But  while  it  cannot  be  secured  by  merely 
secular  schools  on  the  one  hand,  so  on  the  other  I  see  little  hope  of 
securing  what  is,  in  reality,  needed  by  separate  ecclesiastical  schools. 
In  this  scattered  population,  not  well  appreciating  the  college,  what 
it  should  be  and  what  it  should  do,  there  must  be  concentration, 
union,  cooperation  of  the  forces  and  resources,  if  we  would  obtain, 
supply,  and  make  effective,  one  such  Christian  institution  of  high 
order,  that  can  be  a  power  as  a  controlling  influence  for  good,  increas¬ 
ing  more  and  more  through  the  successive  generations. 

I  look  to  the  development  of  the  whole  man  as  alone  worthy  to  be 
called  education.  I  regard  adequate  provision  for  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  young  women  as  very  important,  and  I  believe  a  ready  and 
ample  supply  of  the  wants  of  Pacific  University  as  having  a  vital 
relation  to  the  best  good  of  the  North  Pacific,  both  present  and  pros¬ 
pective.  I  look  upon  this  as  of  more  importance  than  railways  and 
every  kind  of  material  wealth.  I  also  regard  it  feasible,  with  proper 
union  and  liberality  of  effort  noiv,  to  secure  what  delay  will  render 
less  certain  and  of  inferior  value.  Oregon  and  Washington  have 
needs  many,  no  doubt,  but  the  greatest  of  all  is  that  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  If  true  prosperity  can  come  without  these,  it  must  be 
against  the  testimony  of  history  everywhere  and  always. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  LECTURE. 

BY  ISAAC  SIIARl’LESS. 

The  formal  lecture,  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  in  this  country,  has  fallen  into  disuse  bs  the  most  successful 
educators.  In  its  modified  form,  as  a  Socratic  dialogue  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  it  yields  abundant  good  results.  Tlie  American 
college  student  is,  in  general,  too  immature  to  make  such  cojiious 
and  judicious  notes  of  an  hour’s  uninterrupted  lecture  as  to  develop 
the  subject  in  his  own  mind  afterward.  Me  needs  the  system  and 
the  fundamental  facts  of  a  text-book  of  reference,  on  which,  as  a 
skeleton,  he  may  place  the  warm  and  living  tissue  of  the  teacher's 
explanation  and  illustration.  The  pure  lecture  is  to  most  classes  un¬ 
interesting  and  does  not  invite  investigation.  The  lecture,  to  a  class 
of  students  who  have  already  worked  up  the  subject,  interspersed  by 
pertinent  questions  from  them,  illustrated  when  feasible  by  black¬ 
board  or  chart,  is  a  most  pleasant  and  stimulating  exercise. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  book  which  the  class  has  studied,  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  collateral  information  and  illustrative  facts,  the 
teacher  meets  his  students.  A  few  questions  put  to  one  of  them 
soon  show  how  faithfully  he  has  done  his  work,  what  difficulties  iie 
has  found,  and  afford  a  good  basis  for  a  long  and  informal  talk,  in 
which  the  statements  of  the  book  can  be  explained,  mollified,  and 
criticized,  and  the  opinions  of  other  authors  pre.seiited.  'I'lie  accu¬ 
mulated  knowledge  of  other  students  will  soon  be  drawn  i'-'to  the 
common  fund  by  judicious  suggestions,  and  their  various  crudities 
and  inaccuracies  exposed  and  corrected.  The  text-book  will  be  truly 
a  book  of  texts,  on  which  the  teacher  hangs  his  sermons.  'I'he  class 
learns  to  criticize,  to  weigh  evidence,  to  come  to  conclusions.  It  is 
stimulated  to  search  in  cognate  fields,  and  feels  something  of  the  glow 
of  original  investigation. 

“The  recitation,  considered  as  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
student,  to  see  whether  he  has  learned  the  lesson  of  the  day,  and  to 
give  him  a  mark  of  merit  or  demerit,  has  well  nigh  disapjieared  from 
the  University.  It  has  become  for  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to 
give  conversational  instruction  by  asking  questions,  addressed  either 
to  an  individual  or  the  class,  with  a  view  to  correct  misapprehen¬ 
sions,  and  to  bring  out  the  main  points  of  the  subject  clear  of  the 
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details,  by  explaining  the  author  in  hand,  or  contravening,  illustrat¬ 
ing,  or  reinforcing  his  statements.  For  the  student  it  has  become 
an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  ;  to  receive  either  in  a  critical  or  do¬ 
cile  spirit  the  explanations  or  opinions  of  the  instructor ;  to  review 
the  lesson  or  re-examine  the  subject  of  the  day,  and  to  test,  occa¬ 
sionally,  his  own  power  of  translating  or  stating  a  proposition,  a 
case,  an  argument,  or  a  demonstration  ;  of  narrating  a  series  of 
events,  or  of  describing  a  plant,  an  animal,  a  disease,  a  building,  a 
person,  or  an  institution.  For  teacher  and  student  alike,  the  reci¬ 
tation  gives  opportunity  for  personal  acquaintance  and  a  somewhat 
intimate  intercourse.  In  many  recitations,  so-called,  the  teacher  does 
the  greater  part  of  the  work.”  ' 

Any  one  wno  has  tried  the  experiment  of  examining  a  class  on 
the  matter  *)f  a  lecture  delivered  the  day  before,  on  which  there  was 
no  examination  expected,  knows  how  little  even  the  best  prepared 
student  can  tell  of  it.  The  writer  has  repeatedly  attempted  to  draw 
from  intelligent  young  men  the  main  points  of  lectures, — points 
which  had  been  emphasized  and  illustrated  with  great  care. — and  his 
repeated  failures  have  convinced  him  that  such  lectures,  viccdis  of 
instruction,  arc  so  much  energy  wasted.  The  audience  may  be  inter¬ 
ested,  excited,  or  pleased  ;  but  it  is  not,  except  in  a  few  cases,  where 
the  recipient  has  given  special  study  to  the  subject,  instructed.  A 
young  man  cannot  be  educated  by  lectures  alone,  no  matter  how 
excellent  they  may  be.  Much  careful  preparation  and  mental  exer¬ 
tion,  much  money  invested  in  costly  scientific  implements,  fail  fo 
their  intended  object,  because  they  are  presented  to  students  in  the 
shape  of  elaborate  formal  lectures,  for  knowledge  of  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  held  to  no  accountability.  The  facts  going  into  his  brain 
through  no  mental  exertion  of  his  own,  And  no  permanent  lodgment 
there. 

We  would  not  intimate  that  such  lectures  are  useless.  While 
largely  so  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  giving,  they  subserve  ano¬ 
ther  purpose  of  exciting  interest  in  the  subject,  and  making  it 
popular.  If  skillfully  written  and  deliv'ered,  they  will  set  some  of  the 
hearers  to  work  in  the  field,  and  stimulate  reading,  study,  or  obser¬ 
vation,  While  not  doing  this  so  successfully  or  so  systematically  as 
the  Harvard  “recitation,”  they  need  not  be  accounted  as  absolute 
failures.  While  not  lodging  facts  permanently  in  students’  minds, 
they  give  a  general  impression  that  there  is  something  worthy  or 
grand,  or  interesting  in  the  subject  treated  of;  something  which 
has  induced  a  person  toward  whom  considerable  respect  is  felt,  to 


1  From  Report  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  for  1879-1S80. 
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spend  time  and  effort  in  presenting  it,  and  consequently  which  is 
worth  time  and  effort  to  procure ;  which  promises  more  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  more  exertion,  and  toward  which  a  certain  propulsion  is 
felt.  The  student’s  mind  is  put  in  a  favorable  condition  for  the 
reception  of  knowledge  and  for  healthy  growth,  and  if  then  taken 
in  hand  by  a  skillful  instructor,  can  readily  be  induced  to  utilize  the 
interest  begotten  by  the  lecture. 

No  lecture  should  be  given  in  a  school  without  being  followed  by 
a  requisition,  on  the  part  of  all  students  capalile  of  it,  to  write  a 
synopsis  of  it.  It  should  be  followed  by  an  elaboration  of  its  con¬ 
tents  at  a  time  which  will  allow  of  asking  and  answering  questions, 
and  a  definite  course  of  study  should  be  marked  out  for  any  one 
desiring  to  continue  the  subject.  These  three  things  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  time  and  money  put  into  lectures  from  being  thrown 
away. 

Some  of  the  same  remarks  apply  to  public  lectures.  Attend¬ 
ance  being  voluntary,  and  obtained  at  some  cost,  only  those  who 
are  interested  usually  are  found  there.  Hence,  more  attention  is 
paid  to  the  lecturer’s  remarks,  and  more  instruction  is  gained  from 
them.  Hut  in  this  case,  too,  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  principal  advantage.  The  lectures  of  Prof.  O.  M. 
Mitchell  on  Astronomy,  a  few  years  ago,  aroused  a  wonderful  en 
thusiasm  for  its  study.  Themselves  not  remarkable  as  statements 
of  facts,  they  conveyed  the  idea  that  something  extremely  fascinating 
was  to  be  found  in  the  subject  from  whicli  the  facts  were  drawn. 
In  general,  a  “  run  ”  on  the  books  of  a  public  library  follows  a  suc¬ 
cessful  course  of  lectures. 

It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  prevailing 
“fashion”  in  public  entertainments  is  not  in  the  direction  of  sub¬ 
stantial  lectures.  A  person  is  more  apt  to  get  what  he  pays  for 
in  a  humorous  than  in  an  instructive  lecture.  He  is  amused  in  one 
case,  while  he  is  not  usually  instructed  in  the  other.  And  this  fact, 
and  the  general  tendency  to  ups  and  downs  in  any  institution,  may 
explain  the  present  lethargy  of  the  lecture  bureau  of  ten  years  ago. 

Hut  the  public  suffer  by  the  change.  The  comicalities  of  Hur- 
dette  and  Xasby  please  for  a  moment,  but  result  in  no  lasting  good. 
It  is  the  illustrations  of  Gough’s  lectures, — illustrations  which  apply 
equally  well  to  all  the  subjects  on  which  he  speaks,  rather  than  the 
principles  involved, — which  people  hear  and  heed.  The  stimulus 
to  investigation  is  withdrawn.  A  state  of  mental  passivity  and  im¬ 
mediate  forgetfulness  is  now  all  that  is  required  of  the  lecture-goer. 

The  character  of  lectures  is  an  index  of  the  intellectual  standing 
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of  a  community.  Any  one  will  go  to  hear  a  discourse  on  a  subject 
in  which  he  has  an  interest,  so  that  the  relation  exists  in  both  direc¬ 
tions.  Mental  sluggishness  causes  a  dearth  of  good  lectures,  and  the 
lack  of  lectures  perpetuates  the  mental  sluggishness.  Were  there 
no  antidotes,  the  matter  would  go  on  from  bad  to  worse.  But  so  nu¬ 
merous  are  the  educating  agencies  in  public  society, — the  newspapers, 
the  great  illustrated  monthlies,  the  societies  for  home  study,  and 
other  institutions  which  reach  the  more  intellectual  classes, — that 
it  cannot  be  fairly  stated  that  the  decay  of  the  lecture  system  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  decay  of  mental  life. 

In  an  eastern  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  known  to  the 
author,  there  has  not  been  a  real  lecture  for  several  years.  In  our 
large  centres  of  population  the  popular  courses  are  now  composed 
principally  of  humorous  and  musical  entertainments.  Such  speakers 
as  E.  A.  Freeman,  who  can  give  facts  well  worthy  to  interest  culti¬ 
vated  people,  have  spoken  in  them  to  empty  benches.  It  is  so 
everywhere,  more  or  less.  The  lecture  bureaus  have  no  call  for 
lecturers.  Cheap  musical  talent  is  more  in  demand  than  fine  orator¬ 
ical  powers,  or  the  results  of  ingenious  research.  It  is  a  subject  wor¬ 
thy  of  investigation,  whether  this  does  or  does  not  reveal  a  change 
for  the  worse  in  the  mental  habits  of  cultivated  people;  whether  or 
not  money-getting  and  money-spending  are  exhausting  more  and 
more  the  energies  of  the  people,  so  that  they  have  no  zest  for  culture 
of  the  mind. 

The  great  preventive  of  these  evil  tendencies  lies  in  the  right  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  youth,  in  the  strict  ri[qijnc  of  college  life,  which  begets 
some  mental  training  and  certain  right  mental  habits  ;  in  the  spread 
of  college  ideas  which  subordinate  the  sensual  to  the  intellectual, 
giving  the  young  man  nobler  ambitions  than  to  e.xcel  in  wealth  or  to 
keep  an  expensive  establishment  ;  which  holds  before  him  the  exceed¬ 
ing  dignity  of  knowledge  and  the  power  of  a  trained  mind. 

While  the  trashy  weeklies  of  the  day  furnish  the  food  of  many 
families  of  repute,  destroying  all  good  impulses  and  warping  the 
motives  of  growing  boys  and  girls,  not  much  can  be  expected  in 
the  way  of  appetite  for,  or  power  of  digesting,  wholesome  literature 
or  lectures.  But  when  this  can  be  made  to  give  place  to  the  Greek 
and  Geometry  of  College  ;  when  real  work  is  done  with  a  definite  end 
in  view,  then  the  index  points  in  the  direction  of  hearty  encourage¬ 
ment  of  solid  intellectual  agencies. 
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THE  POL  YTECIIMC  SCHOOL  : 

ITS  GENERAL  COMPOSITION  AND  ITS  GRAPHICAL  WORK. 

BY  S.  EDWARD  WARREN,  C.E. 

We  will  begin  this  article  with  a  series  of  pertinent  facts,  and 
more  or  less  clearly  obvious  general  principles,  briefly  stated,  and 
will  then  follow  on  to  some  applications. 

1.  In  choosing  the  designation  “  Polytechnic  School  ”  for  our 
title,  we  mean  the  same  kind  of  institution  which,  in  the  present 
conspicuous  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  matter,  is  also  called  “  Scientific 
School,”  or  Technical  pr  'I'echnological  School  or  Institute  :  all 
having  practically  the  same  meaning  ;  viz.,  schools  for  teaching  the 
applications  of  the  principles  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural 
science  to  the  useful  arts. 

2.  There  are  and  long  have  been  two  ways  of  gaining  an  education 
of  any  kind  or  degree,  as  regards  the  agencies  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  These  ways  are  that  of  private  or  individual  instruction,  and 
that  of  school  or  class  instruction. 

3.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  among  the  various  grades  and 
kinds  of  education  as  to  the  proportion  of  pupils  found  engaged  in 
study  in  each  of  the  two  ways  just  pointed  out. 

The  common  school  and  the  college  were  planted  early,  or  at  the 
outset  of  the  career  of  the  American  people,  and  nearly  or  cjuite 
together.  But  preparation  for  college  was  often  gained  by  private 
study  with  the  minister,  or  other  scholarly  man.  Now,  however,  ele¬ 
mentary,  preparatory,  and  collegiate  study  is  almost  wholly  conducted 
in  institutions,  public  or  private. 

4.  Leaving  general  for  professional  education,  many  living  persons 
can  remember  to  what  a  large  extent  preparation  for  the  gosj)el 
ministry  was  made  in  the  study  of  some  noted  pastor,  of  sound 
learning  and  strength  of  character,  as  compared  with  the  number 
who  were  prepared  in  theological  seminaries.  The  like  is  true  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  study  of  law  or  medicine. 

So  also,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  has  it  been  with  the  professions 
of  architecture  and  engineering  in  their  various  subdivisions,  hhig- 
land,  from  the  days  of  Smeaton  (1724-1792),  Tredgold  (1788- 
1829),  and  Watt  (1736-1819),  not  to  mention  the  pioneer  Yarran- 
ton  (born  1616),  and  the  Welshman,  William  Edwards  (1719-1789), 
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has  had  her  eminent  engineers,  largely  self-made,  though  aided  by 
books  or  schools,  or  older  professional  guides,  under  whom  to  serve  a 
virtual  apprenticeship. 

In  our  own  early  history,  the  names  of  Kllicott ;  Geddes,  the  sur¬ 
veyor  for  the  then  proposed  Erie  Canal,  in  1808;  (iridley  liryant; 
R  11.  Eatrobe,'  and  others,  will  occur  as  e.xamples  of  eminent 
engineers,  who,  by  diligence  and  force  of  character,  have  risen  from 
the  ranks,  not  without  the  aid  of  books,  but  without  the  aid  of  spe¬ 
cial  schools  of  engineering. 

5.  Of  all  grades  and  kinds  of  education,  professional  education  in 
architecture  and  engineering,  especially  in  the  former,  is  that  for  which 
theprovision  of  appropriate  professional  schools  is  the  most  recent. 
The  experiment  now  going  on  in  them  is  to  determine  whether,  on 
the  whole,  better  engineers,  etc.,  are  made  by  the  old,  or  virtual  ap 
prenticeship  system,  as  it  may  be  called,  or  by  the  engineering-school 
sy.stem.  It  will  also  demonstrate  the  truth  or  error  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  implied  in  the  argument  that,  if  the  men  abov^e-named  and 
others  like  them,  accomplished  what  they  did  with  the  scanty  aids 
which  they  had,  what  might  they  not  have  done  if  they  could  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  a  well-manned  and  equipped 
engineering  school. 

6.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  two  methods  here  indicated  may 
be  roughly  stated  as  follows  :  The  empirical,  experimental,  or  appren- 
tice.ship  method  gives  familiarity  with  details  of  practice,  with  actual 
instead  of  supposed  cases,  and  with  expetlients.  Except  as  a  good 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  has  somehow  been  gained, 
it  also  leads  to  a  dependence  on  precedent  or  on  “  happy  guessing,” 
rather  than  on  an  intelligent  application  of  mechanical  principles  to 
the  designing  of  structures. 

The  school  method  tends  to  make  theory  more  or  less  highly  prom¬ 
inent,  though  by  no  means  exclusive.  Perhaps  we  should  say  prin¬ 
ciples  instead  of  theory,  as  this  much-abused  word  is  too  much  under¬ 
stood  in  this  and  similar  connections  to  mean  mere  visionary  specu¬ 
lation.  Ry  theory  we  here  mean,  not  a  body  of  supposed  scientific 
truths  which  possibly  may  account  for  natural  facts  and  so  guide 
practice,  but  a  body  of  real  and  demonstrated  truth  which  does  ac¬ 
count  for  phenomena  and  correctly  guides  practice. 

7.  b'ach  of  these  methods  has  superiority  in  its  own  field.  The 
Hoosac  Tunnel  and  the  St.  Louis  Bridge,  not  to  mention  other 
equally  great  works,  are,  in  their  own  way,  such  a  school  to  the  young 
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engineer  who  studiously  follows  their  construction  from  beginning  to 
end,  as  no  institution  can  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said  that  some  who  may  be  strong 
in  the  artistic,  or  executive  elements  of  their  total  qualification,  but 
weaker  in  the  mathematical  ones,  are  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
experts  in  mathematics  and  mechanics, — graduates  of  technical 
schools  of  a  high  order, — to  make  the  computations  and  intricate 
drawings  which  arc  necessary  when  large,  difficult,  and  compara¬ 
tively  unprecedented  work  is  to  be  done. 

8.  It  is,  accordingly,  an  open  question,  whether  polytechnic 
schools  should  lay  out  their  time  and  strength  mainly  in  securing 
fullness  and  thoroughness  on  the  several  bodies  of  scientific  theory, — 
mathematical,  mechanical,  etc.,  on  which  the  various  engineering 
specialties  depend, — or  whether,  by  means  of  many  and  well-used 
laboratories,  and  lectures  on  real  practice  by  professional  experts, 
such  schools  should  make  school  training  as  nearly  like  actual  profes¬ 
sional  life  as  possible. 

9.  It  may,  perhaps,  indicate  a  correct  answer  to  this  question  to 
simply  remark  that  the  theory,  as  explained  above,  is  of  undoubted 
importance,  and  can  probably  be  gained  in  the  school  more  conven¬ 
iently  than  anywhere  else  ;  and  that  the  best  practice  is  to  be  had  in 
real  life,  however  successfully  and  advantageously  the  school  may 
initiate  the  student  in  it. 

To  discuss  this  question  further  here  would,  however,  lead  us  too 
far  away  from  our  immediate  purpose ;  and  we,  therefore,  proceed  to 
say  that  one  must  have  some  clear  general  ideas  as  to  what  a  well- 
developed  Polytechnic  school  as  a  whole  is,  or  should  be,  before  the 
proper  scope  and  extent  of  any  one  of  its  departments  can  be  under 
stood.  Hence  the  two  fold  sub-title  of  this  article. 

10.  A  certain  difficulty  arises  at  this  point,  however,  which  it  may 
seem  ungracious  to  mention,  in  view  of  the  rapidity  with  which  tech¬ 
nical  schools  have  sprung  up  in  this  country  ;  the  zeal  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  they  have  been  organized,  managed,  and  attended ; 
and  the  generosity  with  which  some  of  them  have  been  endowed. 
This  difficulty  consists  in  a  more  or  less  gcnervil  lack  of  adequate 
apprehension  of  the  character,  scoix.',  and  bearing  of  some,  at  least,  of 
the  fundamental  studies  pursued  in  this  class  of  schools.  In  a  word, 
American  polytechnic  schools  are  so  recent  that  it  is  quite  essential, 
to  the  best  results,  in  the  absence  of  a  large  scientific  public,  that 
graduates,  and  other  accomplished  practical  scientists,  as  well  as 
gentlemen  of  literary  culture  and  business  talents  and  experience, 
should  be  influentially  represented  on  their  managing  boards. 
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11.  But  passing  by  the  difficulty  just  noted  with  only  a  brief  men¬ 
tion,  as  one  which  would  seem  likely  to  correct  itself  before  long,  we 
will  next  attempt  to  distinguish  clearly  between  a  trade  and  a  profes¬ 
sion,  and  thence  between  a  trade  or  industrial  school  and  a  polytech¬ 
nic  school. 

A  trade,  that  of  a  carpenter,  or  harness-maker,  or  any  other,  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  a  series  of  operations,  the  order  and  manner  of 
which  have  to  be  learned  by  practice,  which,  of  itself,  gives  the  op¬ 
erator  an  increasing  facility  in  the  performance  of  those  operations, 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  materials  on  which 
he  works, 

A  profession  involves,  in  addition  to  this,  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  princi[)les, — mechanical,  physical,  chemical,  or  other, — on 
which  actual  or  possible  processes  depend,  and  hence  involves,  with 
this  knowledge,  power  to  certainly  apply  such  principles  to  new  cases, 
which  present  new  requirements. 

Or,  even  if  we  take  a  lower  view,  and  say  that  a  trade  and  a  profes¬ 
sion  differ  more  in  the  degree  than  the  kind  of  knowledge  requisite, 
still  the  difference  is  great.  For  a  shoe  may  be  as  handsomely  fitted 
to  a  wooden  foot  as  to  a  living  one;  while,  to  amputate  the  latter 
requires  such  a  knowledge  of  its  internal  structure  as  will  govern  the 
necessary  ojK'rations  :  and  the  still  higher  achievement  of  saving  the 
foot  requires  a  further  knowledge  of  the  action  of  its  parts  under 
various  conditions. 

But  accepting  the  former  distinction,  as  one  of  processes  or  of 
principles,  as  essentially  correct,  a  trade-school  would  chiefly  train 
the  hand  in  the  performance  of  operations,  while  a  professional 
school  would  also  afford  thorough  training  of  the  mind  in  the  body 
of  principles  on  which  the  processes  depend. 

12.  From  this  broad  idea  of  what  a  polytechnic  school  is,  we 
pass  on  to  add,  that  any  such  school  may  propose  but  one  course  cf 
study  leading  to  a  degree,  or  it  may  propose  several.  The  former  is 
mono-professional,  fitting  for  one  profession  ;  the  other  is  poly-pro¬ 
fessional,  fitting  each  of  its  pupils  for  some  one  of  several  jirofes- 
sions.  Both  are  polytechnic,  in  that  they  afford  instruction  in  the 
practical  apidieations  of  many  distinct  sciences. 

When  we  say  several  professions,  it  must  be  understood  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  varieties  or  specialties  of  one  comprehensive  profession 
are  meant.  I'or,  as  oculists,  aurists,  dentists,  and  others,  are  specialists 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  so  road,  bridge,  hydraulic,  mechanical, 
mining,  sanitary,  electric,  and  other  engineers,  are  specialists  in  the 
comprehensive  profession  of  civil  engineering.  Besides  engineering 
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in  this  broad  sense,  are  architecture,  with  various  specialties,  church, 
domestic,  etc.  ;  and  the  technical  applications  of  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  and  natural  history,  to  heating,  lighting,  etc.  ;  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  chemicals,  as  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  the  industrial  uses  of 
chemicals,  as  in  dyeing,  soap-making,  etc.  ;  to  mining ;  and  to  for¬ 
estry  and  agriculture. 

1 3.  The  Great  Eastern  is  a  fleet  in  one  vessel,  and  is  not  a  success, 
physically  or  financially.  Physically,  it  can  be  in  but  one  i)lace  at  a 
time,  while  the  equivalent  fleet  might  be  in  five,  giving  a  larger 
aggregate  accessibility  and  accommodation.  Few  places  can  accom¬ 
modate  it,  or  find  a  cargo  for  it,  and  while  it  is  loading  the  fleet  might 
be  sailing. 

The  parallel  may  not  hold  in  all  respects,  but  we  confess  to  a 
preference  to  that  application  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labor, 
which  assigns  one  work  to  one  school, — at  least,  to  the  extent  of  lim 
iting  tlie  work  to  the  sjiecialties  of  one  compreliensive  profession. 

We  thereby  retain,  if  we  wish  it,  whatever  of  richness  lies  in  the 
idea  of  a  compound  unity,  whether  in  the  separate  specialties  in 
the  final  year  of  training  for  the  one  profession  provided  for,  or  in 
the  several  chairs  of  instruction,  each  complete  in  it.self,  as  to  its 
specific  work.  But  we  do  not  introduce  the  complexity  which  may  be 
called  decompound. 

The  dilemma  is  this :  If  an  institution  which  undertakes  to  teach 
all  the  specialties  of  all  the  professions  is  organized  as  a  unit,  in 
having  one  undivided  faculty,  inextricable  confusion  ami  conflict  in- 
evitably  arise.  Subjects  common  to  various  courses  bear  differently 
on  each,  and  hence  should  be  given  differently  to  each  ;  and  the 
young  student  is  bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  of  choices  placed  im¬ 
mediately  before  him.  But  if  each  professional  course  is  housed  in  a 
separate  building,  and  with  a  separate  faculty,  to  the  full  extent  which 
is  ilesirable,  thus  forming  really  a  separate  school,  these  schools  would 
better  accommodate  the  nation  at  large  and  the  particular  industries 
affected  by  them,  if  they  were  scattered,  so  that  each  should  be  in 
a  centre  of  the  industry  served  by  it,  if  that  industry  were  a  local  one. 

But  we  pass  on  to  another  point  ; 

14.  The  jjresent  educational  position  of  American  polytechnic 
schools,  however  designated,  is  mixed,  decidedly  mixed.  This  is  true, 
both  of  their  work  and  their  affiliations. 

As  to  their  work,  they  are  all,  in  part,  doing  the  higher  prepara¬ 
tory  work  of  high  schools  and  academies,  in  teaching  some  of  the 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  required  for  admission,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  as  elementary  as  are  many  of  the  subjects  which  are 
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required  for  admission.  This  is  notably  true  of  elementary  mathe¬ 
matical  or  mechanical  drawing, — a  study  which,  moreover,  would  be 
practically  useful  to  thousands  who  can  get  it  nowhere  and  never,  if 
not  in  preparatory  schools  ;  and  would  contribute  largely  to  make 
such  schools  preparatory  to  intalligent,  and  honored,  and  satisfied 
industrial  life,  as  well  as  to  college  or  mercantile  life. 

Polytechnic  schools  are  also  doing,  in  part,  the  work  of  colleges, 
in  so  far  as  they  teach  history,  literature,  philosophy,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  general  liberal  education.  Indeed,  the  same  is  true,  only 
in  a  less  degree,  so  far  as  they  teach  the  general  principles,  as  well  as 
the  professional  applications  of  the  requisite  sciences,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  etc. 

Every  advance, — such  as  we  are  happy  to  note  in  some  of  our  most 
thriving  schools, — in  the  number  or  the  elevation  of  the  requirements 
for  admission,  is  a  step  toward  the  complete  remedy  for  both  of  the 
incongruities  just  described.  Especially  every  collegian,  well  and 
profitably  admitted  to  the  third  year  of  a  polytechnic  school,  counts 
one  toward  making  that  school  really  and  only  a  professional  one, 
as  it  should  be. 

15.  As  to  affiliation,  a  few  of  our  polytechnic  schools,  as  at  Troy, 
Boston,  Hoboken,  or  elsewhere,  are  independent;  which  seems  to 
be  the  best  way,  if  only  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  they  give  is  a  new  beginning  less  than  a  century  old, 
adapted  to  the  new  wants  of  the  age,  and  therefore  best  not  made  a 
new  patch  on  an  old  garment.  Others  arc  attached  to  institutions  of 
the  elder  type,  descendants  of  the  early  universities  of  Italy  and  Paris, 
and  sometimes  with  the  evident  result  that  the  new  agreeth  not  with 
the  old. 

Such  attached  schools  or  departments  would  naturally  be  classed 
by  practical  managers,  as  to  the  rank  and  regulations  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  with  the  college  undergraduates  of  like  age  and  maturity. 
But  if  their  professional  work  is  well  developed,  and  vigorously  con¬ 
ducted  by  teachers  and  students  alike,  working  together  with  manly 
enthusiasm,  these  schools  or  departments  should  by  all  means  be 
placed  in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  and  older 
professional  schools  which  cluster  around  the  college  as  a  nucleus. 
Thus  we  should  have  a  healthy  and  natural  manifestation  of  the  old 
adapting  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  new. 

16.  Taking  only  a  school  of  engineering  for  an  example,  in  coming 
now  more  immediately  to  the  composition  of  the  course  of  study,  we 
begin  with  two  general  remarks  : 

Firsi,  Some  of  the  subjects  of  study  are  fundamental  in  such  a 
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course,  and  others  are  secondary,  though  they  would  be  primary  in 
some  other  kind  of  technical  school. 

Sccotid,  In  each  department  or  chair  of  instruction,  some  of  the 
subjects  are  general  or  theoretical,  embracing  the  general  i)rinciples 
of  the  science,  constituting  the  departments  ;  and  others  are  applied, 
practical,'  or  professional. 

In  an  ideal  polytechnic  institution,  instruction  in  all  the  general 
subjects  of  all  the  departments  might  be  given  in  a  central  college  of 
general  science,  along  with  the  reejuisite  literary  culture  ;  while  the 
several  leading  specialties  of  the  profession  contemplated  by  the  in¬ 
stitution  would  cluster  around  this  nucleus. 

In  such  an  institution  as  a  whole,  to  which  a  few  of  our  highest 
scientific  institutions  substantially  tend  to  conform,  and  speaking 
as  proposed  only  of  engineering,  the  following  departments  are  pri¬ 
mary,  or  fundamental  : 

Mathanatics ;  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and  the 
calculus. 

Mechanics;  of  solids  and  fluids;  rational;  physical,  taking  ac¬ 
count  in  a  general  way  of  the  properties  of  matter ; 
and  technical,  as  applied  to  structures,  to  fulfill  pre¬ 
scribed  conditions. 

Physics ;  pneumatics,  heat,  light,  etc. 

Geodesy ;  topography  and  construction,  or  the  measurement  and 
representation  of  ground,  with  lectures  on  the  actual 
building  of  works,  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  for  the  measured  and  prepared 
ground. 

Graphics,  theoretical  and  practical,  otherwise  called  descriptive 
geometry,  stereotomy,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Chemistry,  geology,  and  natural  history,  however  primary  else¬ 
where,  and  intrinsically  interesting  and  important,  must  of  necessity 
be  secondary  in  an  engineering  school,  while  language  and  literature 
should  be  quite  superficial  and  supplementary  ;  not  because  an  engineer 
has  no  need  of  them,  but  because  they  should  have  been  previously 
studied. 

17.  Mathematical  graphics,  its  theoretical  foundation  being  a 
comparatively  new  science,  little  attended  to  outside  of  polytechnic 
schools,  seems  to  call  for  more  detailed  e.xplanation. 

There  were  scattered  here  and  there,  in  the  busy  and  fertile  brains 
and  stone  sheds  of  the  bold  and  skilled  medixval  cathedral-builders, 
various  ingenious  conceptions  and  repre.sentations  of  complicated 
combinations  of  surfaces.  Feeling  their  way  along  from  generation 
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to  generation,  quite  a  body  of  constructive  solid  geometry  of  form  and 
position  was  accumulated,  but  without  scientific  shape  by  means  of  an 
orderly  development  from  first  princi[)les. 

lUit  Monge,  the  foumler,  in  1794. — and  afterwards,  by  Bonaparte’s 
appointment,  the  head  of  the  celebrated  polytechnic  school  of  Paris, 
— originated,  while  at  the  engineering  school  of  Mezieres,  in  1766 
and  o’.v.vard,  a  new  department  of  geometry,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  descriptive  geometry.  His  |)ower  and  capacity  as  a  scien¬ 
tist  are  further  indicated  by  his  notable  contribution  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  calculus,*  his  membership  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
his  appointment  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Marine  under  Napoleon,  etc. 
His  testimony  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  is  as  follows, 
freely  and  briefly  translated  : 

“  If  I  were  to  rewrite  my  work  on  analysis  (including  the  calcu¬ 
lus)  applied  to  geometry  (a  work  in  which  the  infinitesimal  calculus 
has  enabled  me  to  discover  and  demonstrate  many  before  unknown 
properties  of  curves  and  surfaces),  I  should  write  it  in  two  columns. 
In  the  first  I  should  give  the  tlemonstration  hy  analysis ;  and  in  the 
second,  I  shoukl  give  them  by  descriptive  geometry, — in  other  words, 
by  the  method  of  projections  ;  and,  when  finished,  one  would  be 
surprised,  in  reading  the  work,  to  see  that  the  advantage  would 
nearly  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  second  column,  in  clearness,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  in  facility  of  application  of  the  thebrems  to  the  various 
works  of  engineers.” 

Olivier,  the  founder  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufact¬ 
ures,  Paris,  and  the  most  voluminous  and  indefatigable  author  on 
the  subject,  in  four  stout  quartos  has  devoted  himself,  in  his  ingen¬ 
ious  works,  to  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  views  of  Monge.  Leroy, 
and  Gournerie,  successive  professors  of  descriptive  geometry  and  its 
applications  in  the  Paris  Polytechnic  School,  and  Martclct,  professor 
of  the  same  in  the  Central  School  just  mentioned,  have  followed  in 
the  same  line  with  ami)le  quartos  ;  but  giving  more  attention  to  the 
science  as  a  means  of  representing  every  conceivable  form,  and  exhib¬ 
iting  its  jiroperties  than  to  using  the  method  of  projections  as  a 
means  of  demonstrating  properties  otherwise  discovered. 

Many  other  works,  I'rench,  I'2nglish,  and  American,  arc  elementary 
text-books,  and  mostly  limited  to  the  treatment  of  the  science  as  a 
means  of  rci)rcscntations  on  planes  of  forms  in  space, — the  attention 
paid  to  the  subject  in  England  and  America  not  being  such  as  to 
warrant  the  publication  of  larger  works.  I  trust  to  be  pardoned, 
however,  for  mentioning  that,  in  my  descriptive  geometry  of  1874,  I 
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attempted  the  experiment  of  giving  a  few  examples  in  one  single 
subject  out  of  many  (conic  sections)  of  demonstrations  of  properties 
by  the  method  of  Olivier. 

1 8.  But  it  seems  more  independent  to  argue  this  question  on  its 
merits  than  by  reference  to  authority  and  precedent.  Let  it  be  un¬ 
derstood,  then,  that  form  and  number,  oherwise  called  position  and 
measure,  are  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  entire  field  of  geometry. 
The  proposition  that  if  the  opposite  sides  of  any  hexagon  inscribed 
in  a  circle,  or  any  other  conic  section,  be  produced,  they  will  meet 
in  a  straight  line,  belongs  to  the  former  division.  The  proposition 
that  the  area  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
its  diameter  by  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle,  belongs  to  the 
latter  division. 

Now,  descriptive  geometry  deals  immediately  with  relations  of 
form  and  position  ;  and  whether  it  demonstrates  such  relations,  or 
metrical  ones,  it  docs  so  by  considering  those  of  form  and  position, 
as  shown  in  geometrically  (not  merely  mechanically)  exact  repre¬ 
sentations  on  planes,  which  are  therefore  equivalent  to  the  forms  in 
space.  And  as  Mongc  and  Olivier  both  say  (the  latter  in  his  Neiv 
Demonstration  of  the  Pritieipal  Properties  of  the  Conic  Section'),  and 
both  wonderfully  illustrating  their  opinions  by  their  works,  descriptive 
geometry,  or  the  science  of  projections,  furnishes  a  language  of  lines, 
in  which  geometricaktruth  maybe  written, a.s the  language  of  analysis 
writes  them  in  symbols. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  enough  that  a  well-rounded  training  in 
geometry,  whether  in  a  course  of  liberal  or  professional  education, 
should  include  descriptive  geometry.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  if 
analytical  and  descriptive  geometry  cannot  both  be  taken,  it  might 
well  be  optional  which  should  be  chosen,  in  order  that,  at  least  among 
mathematical  students  in  the  aggregate,  a  knowledge  of  both  might 
be  represented. 

19,  When  we  turn  from  general  mathematical  students  to  those  of 
engineering  and  architecture,  the  considerations  are  even  more  deci¬ 
sive.  These  persons  can  never  be  too  familiar  with  geometrical 
forms  and  their  exact  representation  on  i^aper,  in  all  modifications, 
positions,  and  combinations.  This  is  what  their  profession  constantly 
requires  of  them.  It  is  also  just  what  descriptive  geometry  directly 
aids  them  to  become.  Descriptive  geometry,  with  its  applications, 
is  thus  demonstrated  to  be  fundamentally  necessary  to  these  pro¬ 
fessions. 

In  itself,  it  embraces  planes  in  space ;  the  many  surfaces  of  which 
common  cylinders  and  cones  are  a  familiar  example,  and  which  can 
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be  cut  and  unfolded  on  a  plane ;  the  many  interesting  or  useful 
warped  surfaces,  as  a  screw-surface,  which  cannot  be  so  unfolded ; 
and  the  various  surfaces  of  which  the  sphere  is  the  simplest  example, 
and  which  is  curved  in  every  direction.  Numerous  operations  have 
to  be  performed  with  or  upon  all  these,  which,  with  the  reasons  and 
meaning  of  them,  must  all  be  well  understood. 

In  its  general  and  technical  applications,  it  embraces  shadow  and 
perspective  construction ;  the  drawing  of  engineering  works  and 
machines,  carpentry  and  stone-cutting,  as  far  as  to  provide  the 
guiding  drawings  and  patterns  for  properly  shaping  the  pieces  of 
stairs,  framings,  arches,  etc.  ;  all  the  graphical  part  of  practical  Cine¬ 
matics,  or  the  shaping  of  gearing  of  every  kind,  so  that  it  shall  pro¬ 
duce  the  intended  motions, — and  finally,  dialling,  and  spherical  pro¬ 
jections,  or  the  geometrical  part  of  the  quite  extended  subject  of 
scientific  geographical  map  drawing ;  besides  the  elegant  and  useful 
specialties  of  isometrical  and  axonometric  projections,  and  the  “  one 
plane  descriptive  ”  which  is  principally  applied  in  the  drawing  of 
fortifications  and  military  maps. 

Any  new  design,  as  the  “  Monitor  ”  and  its  machinery,  the  East 
River  llridge,  a  public  building,  or  a  mountain  locomotive,  and  a 
thousand  lesser  things,  exists  at  first  only  in  the  mind  of  the  designer, 
as  truly  as  Ivanhoc  first  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  Scott,  or  the  Rise 
of  the  Dutch.  Republic  in  the  brain  of  Motley.  In  both  cases  alike, 
the  original  conception  can  be  made  intelligible  to  others  only 
through  some  kind  of  language.  Now,  mathematical  drawing  is  the 
language  of  design.  The  .system  of  projections  is  its  alphabet,  and 
descriptive  geometry  is  its  grammar  and  reader. 

Written  in  the  language  o  projections,  the  thought  of  the  designer 
or  inventor  can  be  read  by  the  builder  or  workman,  and  by  them 
translated  into  wood,  stone,  and  iron,  for  the  eyes  and  use  of  the 
world.  Enough.  We  all  see  it.  Then  we  will  pass  to  the  next 
point. 

20.  This  simple  e.xhibition  of  the  scope  of  descriptive  geometry  and 
its  applications,  which  might  be  indefinitely  expanded  by  going  more 
and  more  into  particulars,  is  of  itself  enough  to  show,  not  only,  as 
before  urged,  that  this  department  is  properly  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  ones  in  an  engineering  school ;  but  that  it  is  abundant,  in  the 
case  of  any  well-developed  and  well-proportioned  engineering  course, 
to  occupy  the  entire  time  of  one  professor,  with  assistants  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  students. 

Just  here,  also,  it  should  be  observed  that  a  principal  reason  for 
the  limited  development  of  the  subject  in  te.xt-books  on  descriptive 
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geometry  written  ip  English,  as  compared  with  the  larger  French 
ones,  is  the  time  given  in  our  technical  schools  to  the  elementary 
preliminaries  and  accessories  of  the  department,  which  should  be  re¬ 
quired  for  admission.  These  elementary  subjects  are  plane  geomet¬ 
rical  problems,  elementary  operations  with  drafting  instruments  and 
materials  (drafting  manipulation),  and  elementary  projection  and 
perspective  drawing. 

Also,  just  here,  those  who  wish  to  be  honestly  served  should  be 
informed  that  it  is  easily  possible  to  fill  great  wall-space  at  exhibi¬ 
tions,  with  showy  work  on  a  large  scale,  which  may,  nevertheless,  all 
be  based  on  a  very  few  and  elementary  principles,  while  work  wliich 
is  much  less  attractive  to  the  eye  may  represent  much  previous  hard 
study  ;  in  other  words,  may  mean  a  great  deal  more. 

But,  besides  this  evidence,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications  furnishes  abundant  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  full  professorshij)  in  any  and  every  high-class  professional 
school  of  engineering  and  architecture,  there  is  abundant  precedent 
for  this  arrangement  where  such  schools  have  existed  longest,  and  arc 
best  known  and  appreciated  ;  viz.,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Russia,  and  even  Sweden,  as 
shown  in  general  by  published  programmes,  and  other  sources  of 
information,  obtainable  without  special  difficulty  by  those  interested, 
and  at  any  time  within  the  last  thirty  years  or  more. 

In  particular,  there  is  such  precedent  in  the  very  strong  compre¬ 
hensive  Tolytechnic  School  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland  ;  *  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  School  of  Architecture,  at  Paris, — where,  indeed,  the  subject  is 
divided  between  two  professors,  although  a  considerable  amount  of 
elementary  descriptive  geometry  is  required  for  admission  ;  *  in  the 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris,  course  three 
years,  and  where  also  as  much  descriptive  geometry  appears  to  be 
required  for  admission  as  is  taught  in  some  schools;  in  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  School  of  Munich  ;  in  the  Technical  Academy  at  Berlin  ;  in  the 
Polytechnic  Schools  of  Carlsruhe  and  Dre.sden,  and  elsewhere. 

There  is,  however,  little  or  nothing  of  English  precedent  to  quote 
here.  Excepting  the  work  of  a  few  leaders,  often  of  other  than  jiurely 
English  antecedents,  everything  must  be  subservient  to  what  are 
called  British  interests,  which  means  practically  the  worship  of  gold, 
power,  and  caste, — the  national  idols  of  that  too  much  and  too  often 
prevailing  element  in  England  which  all  the  world  know's  as  John 
Bull,  who  proposes  to  rule  everybody  and  be  ruled  by  nobody,  and 

^  Technual  Education  for  the  English  People,  by  J.  Scott  Russell,  p.  145. 
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who  will  send  missionaries,  or  do  anything  else  for  you,  if  you  will 
only  do  exactly  as  he  says, — as  witness  the  Chinese  and  all  who 
cannot  effectually  resist,  as  the  Afghans  so  nobly  did  twice  within  the 
last  half  century. 

Ikginning,  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  insulting  pittance  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  national  education, — and  even  this 
was  stoutly  resisted, — the  increase  of  that  sum  up  to  the  present 
four  millions  a  year  has  been  fought  for  inch  by  inch.  There  is  to¬ 
day  ;  except  three  or  four  government  institutions,  hardly  a  higher 
technical  school  in  the  kingdom.  Scott  Russell,  in  his  high-souled 
work.  Technical  Education  for  the  English  People,  launched  his  gener¬ 
ous  enthusiasm  with  the  energy  of  despair  against  the  stolid  apathy 
of  his  countrymen  (now  fourteen  years  ago) ;  urging  (p.  436)  that 
the  Commons  should  “vote  funds  for  cultivating  the  people  of  our 
own  nation,  which  shall  bear  some  fair  proportion  to  the  sums  voted 
for  killing  the  j^eople  of  other  nations;”  and  complaining  (pp.  172 
and  306)  that  while  the  annual  interest  on  the  cost  of  past  wars  is 
twenty-five  million  pounds,  and  the  annual  cost  of  preparation  for 
future  ones  is  another  twenty-five  millions,  and  of  paupers  and 
prisoners  seven  millions  more, — one  million  for  education  is  grudged; 
and  piteously  asking  (p.  390)  why  class  schools  founded  only  on 
money  distinctions  should  be  followed  up  by  different  buildings, 
schools,  or  seats  at  college, — one  for  the  son  of  the  so-called  great,  and 
another  for  the  poor  scholar  of  capacity  and  promise  ;  and  lamenting 
(pp.  140-42)  the  languishing  condition  of  the  very  few  technical 
schools  which  were  founded  by  persons  of  other  than  English  ante¬ 
cedents,  or  by  the  rare  few  who  were  in  advance  of  their  country¬ 
men  ;  also  (p.  25),  that  Germany  has  six  technical  universities,  while 
England  had  none  ;  and,  once  more  (p.  306),  that,  so  late  as  1868,  it 
could  be  said,  that  “  the  contrast  between  England  and  Switzerland 
isthis :  that  England  spends  more  than  five  times  as  much  on  pau¬ 
perism  and  crime  as  she  does  on  education;  and  that  Switzerland 
spends  seven  times  as  much  on  education  as  on  pauperism  and 
crime.”  We  may  add  that,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  land  ownership,  and  the  absence  of  the  folly  of  caste,  con¬ 
spire  powerfully  with  universal  education,  to  make  pauperism  and 
crime  comparatively  unknown.  > 

Still,  in  viewof  the  well-known  disposition  of  the  English  to  “make 
haste  slowly,”  and  for  fear  of  doing  injustice,  we  may  also  add,  that 
the  growing  enlightenment,  under  which  the  twenty  thousand  pounds 
of  1834  has  grown  to  the  probable  five  million  pounds  of  to-day,  for 

^  Lattd  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  Du  Chaillu. 
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national  education,  may  be  trusted  to  work  out  the  problem  of  lur 
glish  technical  education,  if  not  exactly  by  the  Continental  method. 
Indeed,  returning  for  a  moment  to  Scott  Russell,  he  admits  ( p.  138) 
that  every  kind  of  knowledge  is  to  be  had  in  England  somehow  and 
somewhere ;  and  that  “  the  man  who  can  help  himself  always  gets 
help but  still  he  complains  that  extreme  notions  on  the  subjects 
of  perpetuated  class  distinctions  and  of  personal  freedom  i)revent 
a  proper  degree  of  comprehensive  graded  organization,  so  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  shall  be  conveniently  placed  before  everybody. 

The  thoughtful  and  generous  progressives,  McCarthy  *  and 
Mackenzie,*  similarly  deprecate  selfish  aristocratic  conservatism,  and 
the  stupid  pride  which  scorns  everything  which  it  calls  “  un- 
English,”  as  if  to  be  that  were,  of  course,  to  be  inferior,  super¬ 
fluous,  or  bad.  Moreover,  what  of  popular  educational  irrogress  has 
been  made  in  behalf  of  man  as  man,  as  my  brother  and  Cod’s  child, 
has  largely  been  secured  by  “  un-English  ”  men,  Eorster,  tlie  son  of 
a  Quaker  philanthropist;  Gladstone,  who,  as  well  as  Scott  Russell, 
is  Scotch  ;  Prince  Albert,  who  was  German,  and  others. 

But,  dropping  this  digression,  which  may,  however,  well  help  to 
perpetuate,  in  a  wholesome  degree,  “the  spirit  of  ’76,”  we  think 
we  have  now  sufficiently  supported  our  main  points  :  that  the  best 
polytechnic  school  should  aim  to  provide  but  one  comprehensive 
professional  course ;  that  it  should  free  itself  from  jireparatory  and 
collegiate  work,  and  only  undertake  professional  work ;  that  it  is 
better  to  be  independent  of  institutions  of  a  different,  though  in  no 
sense  antagonistic  type;  that  its  gra[)hical  work,  theoretical  and 
practical,  is  one  of  its  fundamental  departments ;  and  that  this 
department  affords  abundant  material,  even  when  excluding  its  more 
elementary  portions,  for  a  full  professorship. 


^  History  of  our  own  i  imes. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  INDIAN. 

BY  CHARLES  F.  THWING. 

That  is  a  bright  page  in  the  usually  black  history  of  the  relations 
of  the  white  man  to  the  red,  which  tells  of  the  attempt  of  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England  to  establish  an  Indian  college.  The  Puri¬ 
tans  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  who  founded  Harvard,  made  a  system¬ 
atic  attempt  to  extend  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education  to  the  abo¬ 
rigines.  Instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  was  provided. 
Several  of  them,  it  is  probable,  entered  the  college,  but  only  one  ever 
became  a  graduate.  Some  students,  after  making  good  progress, 
abandoned  their  studies  for  a  more  congenial  life  in  the  forest. 
Others,  who  persevered,  fell  victims  to  that  disease  to  which  the 
Indian,  when  introduced  to  civilization,  seems  to  bepcculiarly  sub¬ 
ject, — consumption.  “  Caleb  Cheeshahteaumuck,  Indus,”  now  stands 
alone  on  the  pages  of  the  Quitiqucnnial to  represent  the  native  tribes.' 

That,  also,  is  a  bright  j^age  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  describes  the  mission  of  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards  to  the  tribe  dwelling  at  Stockbridge.  Though  the 
mission  was  not  successful,  the  plans  respecting  it  were  wise.  A 
house  for  a  boarding-school  was  erected.  Generous  subscriptions 
toward  the  support  were  made  in  England  and  in  the  colonics.  In 
addition  to  the  rudiments  of  learning,  the  boys  were  taught  farming 
and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  girls  “all  sorts  of  women’s  work.”  Mr. 
Hollis,  a  name  most  intimately  associated  with  the  early  history  of 
our  oldest  college,  “ordered  twenty-four  Indian  children  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  on  the  same  footing,  wholly  at  his  cost.”  * 

Despite,  however,  these  instances,  it  is  not  till  recent  years  that 
any  comprehensive  and  systematic  endeavor  has  been  made  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  Indian.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  education  are  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  civilization.  These  are  many,  diverse, 
and  great.  They  arise,  in  general,  from  a  state  of  savagery.  I  have 
heard  a  missionary  to  the  Zulus  speak  of  his  delight  when  a  native 
came  to  the  station  and  asked  for  a  shirt.  The  request  showed  that 
his  mind  was  awake  and  progressing.  But  it  indicates  certainly  a 

^Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  University,  i.  191,  192.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  First  Series 
i.  172. 

*  Life  of  President  Edwards,  prefixed  to  his  works,  chapter  v.  sec.  i. 
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much  greater  advance  for  “  Bear  Ghost  ”  or  “  Talking  Crow  ”  to  come 
to  an  American  Indian  agent  and  ask  for  a  book.  The  Indian  loves 
hunting,  the  school  interferes  with  the  chase.  The  Indian  loves  rov¬ 
ing,  the  school  demands  confinement.  The  Indian  loves  idleness, 
the  school  requires  work.  The  Indian  lov’es  e.xhibitions  of  physical 
force,  the  school  emphasizes  ideas.  The  Indian  loves  change,  the 
school  necessitates  permanence.  The  Indian  seeks  immediate  re¬ 
sults,  the  aim  of  the  school  is  distant.  The  school  offers  wliat  the 
Indian  in  his  native  state  neither  desires  nor  has  the  ability  to  appre¬ 
ciate  in  its  full  degree.  But,  besides  these  difficulties,  inherent  in 
the  red  man  hinnself,  other  obstructions  beset.  It  is  not  easy  to  se¬ 
cure  suitable  persons  to  establish  and  to  teach  schools  for  Indian 
youth.  Life  at  an  Indian  agency,  or  among  a  tribe,  isolated  from 
society,  dwelling  on  the  prairie  or  in  the  forest,  is  anything  but  at¬ 
tractive.  The  compensation  provided  is  frequently  the  merest  pit¬ 
tance.  The  tenure  of  office,  even  if  the  teacher  desires  to  continue 
to  hold  his  position,  is  not  permanent.  Ilis  official  superiors  are  not 
in  many  cases  fitted  to  understand  the  worth  or  the  importance  of  his 
work,  and  therefore  either  fail  to  cooperate,  or  place  direct  impedi¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  its  success. 

Yet  it  is  plain  that  the  Indian,  as  now  circumstanced  in  this  land, 
desires  to  secure  the  education  of  his  children.  With  one  e.xception, 
the  agents,  in  their  reports  for  1880  unite  in  the  assertion  that  the 
establishment  of  schools  is  favored  by  the  red  man.  The  agent  at 
Bine  Ridge,  Dakota,  writes,  “  There  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  to  send  their  ehildren  to  school,”  * 

Mr.  P.  B.  Hunt,  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency, 
Indian  Territory,  affirms  that  “  the  parents  have  shown  an  interest 
in  the  sehool,  and  have  manifested  an  an.xiety  to  have  their  children 
brought  iq)  in  the  white  man’s  ways.”  The  agent  of  the  b'latheads, 
of  Montana,  reports,  in  1880,  that  “  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  most 
difficult  matter  to  induce  an  Indian  to  allow  his  boys  to  be  confined 
to  a  school-room  ;  but  a  wonderful  change  has  taken  place,  and  the 
number  of  applicants  ....  far  e.xceeds  the  appropriation  for 
feeding,  clothing,  and  taking  care  of  them.”  * 

The  following  letters,  received  by  General  Armstrong,  of  the 
school  at  Hampton,  illustrate  the  interest  taken  by  Indiah  parents 
in  the  improvement  of  their  children.  The  naturalness  of  their  style 
is  quite  as  charming  as  their  contents  are  gratifying.  An  Indian 
father  writes : 


*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  on  Indian  Affairs,  iSSoy  40.  Ibid.,  75.  ^Ibid.,  no. 
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“Crow  Creek  Agency,  January  14,  1879. 

“My  Son:  I  am  going  to  write  you  a  letter  again.  I  want  you  to  write  let- 
ters  to  me  often.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  trying  to  learn.  Don’t  run  away  from 
the  school.  It  will  be  your  own  good  if  you  learn.  Do  all  the  work  they  tell 
you  to  do,  and  learn  to  be  a  carpenter  and  a  blacksmith.  I  would  like  to  see  how 
the  Indian  boys  learn.  The  boys  down  there,  their  fathers  would  like  to  go 
down  and  see  them.  Then  they  would  come  back  and  tell  the  other  Indians. 
Then  they  would  like  to  send  all  their  children.  Learn  to  talk  English  ;  don’t 
be  ashamed  to  talk  it.” 

Another  father  writes  from  Fort  Pierre,  Dakota : 

“I  want  you  to  learn  how  to  be  a  printer.  I  want  you  to  learn  to  talk  En¬ 
glish.  1  would  like  to  have  you  learn  how  to  be  a  carpenter.  I  would  like  to 
go  down  there  and  see  how  you  are  getting  along.  If  I  was  down  there, — if  I 
saw  all  the  boys  down  there,  then  I  would  come  back  and  tell  the  Indians,  and 
they  would  all  be  glad.  I  hope  some  of  the  boys  will  learn  to  be  a  teacher, 
when  they  come  back  that  they  can  teach  the  boys  and  girls.  This  is  the  only 
chance  you  have ;  get  all  the  good  vou  can.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say.” 

From  an  Indian  mother: 

“  Keshena,  Wis. 

“  I  am  sorry  you  are  not  coming  home  next  summer,  dear  child,  but  if  you 
like  to  learn  .something  it  is  a  good  place  for  you.  Learn  all  you  can ;  it  will 
be  for  your  own  benefit. 

Your  affectionate  mother,  WANHANNO  KIEIR,” 

A  father  writes  from  the  same  place : 

“Try  to  learn  fast  and  study  hard,  so  that  you  will  be  a  smart  man.  Try  to 
learn  the  trade  of  blacksmithing.” 

Schools  for  the  Indian  youth  admit  of  various  kinds  of  classifica¬ 
tion.  In  respect  to  their  support  and  superintendency,  they  are 
either  governmental,  as  organized  and  supported  by  the  National 
Government,  or  missionary,  as  being  under  the  direct  charge  of  mis¬ 
sionary  societies.  In  re.s})ect  to  their  method,  they  are  either  board¬ 
ing-schools,  in  which  the  pupils  are  entirely  separate  from  their 
home,  or  day-schools,  in  which  the  pupils  study  and  write  for  a  few 
hours  each  day,  still  remaining  members  of  their  households. 

The  Government  has  three  classes  of  funds  from  which  schools  can 
be  sup[)orted  : 

“  (1 ).  Appropriations  made  in  fulfillment  of  treaty  provisions  which 
pledge  either  the  payment  annually  of  a  specific  amount  for  education 
or  the  sup])ort  of  specified  schools. 

“  (2).  Appropriations  made  solely  for  education,  but  made  as  a 
gratuity,  and  not  under  treaty. 

^  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Commissioner,  1S82 ;  xxxix. 
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“(3).  Appropriations  made  for  general  civilizing  purposes,  either 
in  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations  or  as  a  gratuity.”  ‘ 

From  these  three  sources  four  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  dollars 
were,  in  1882,  devoted  to  Indian  education.  Slightly  more  than  one 
half  of  this  amount  was  derived  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  of  civilization.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  was  the  amount  of  special  appropriation  for  education.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  last  si.x  years,  the  amount  devoted  to 
this  most  important  object  has  more  than  doubled.  In  1877  it  was 
one  hundred  and  sixty  eight  thousand  dollars;  in  1878  it  was  in¬ 
creased  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars;  in  1879 
it  rose  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  ;  in  1880  it  leaped  to  two 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  ;  in  1881,  it  sprang  up  to  three  hundred 
and  .seventy-nine  thousand;  and  in  1882  it  aggregated  four  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand.*  The  increase  indicates  a  policy  wiser  and 
more  humane  on  the  part  of  the  Government  than  has  usually 
characterized  its  action.  The  amount  expended  by  the  Government 
exceeds  about  twofold  that  expended  by  the  various  religious  societies. 
In  1882  the  total  sum  devoted  to  schools  and  missions  by  these 
societies  was  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars. 

Among  the  quarter  of  a  million  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  are 
not  less  than  forty-five  thousand  youth  who  should  be  educated.  In 
the  last  year  less  than  nine  thousand,  less  than  one-fifth,  were  en- 


1  Ibid.,  xl. 
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rolled  as  pupils  in  the  Government  schools,  and  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  was  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  actual  enrollment.* 
Although  the  gain  in  attendance  in  the  last  six  years  is  considerable, 
yet  it  is  still  true  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  Indian  youth  are 
growing  up  in  total  ignorance.  According  to  the  last  Census,  nine 
and  four-tenths  jier  cent,  of  the  white  persons  in  the  United  States 
ten  years  old  and  upward  cannot  write ;  and  of  the  colored  persons 
of  the  same  age  seventy  per  cent  ;  *  but  it  is  probable  that  more  than 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  red  men  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  education  which  is  afforded  is  mainly  industrial.  It  is  as 
much,  or  more  an  education  for  the  eye  and  for  the  hand  than  for 
the  intellect.  It  is  concerned  more  with  doing  than  being,  more 
with  economy  of  living  than  gaining  culture.  The  rudiments  of 
learning  are  taught,  and  advance  is  often  made  into  higher  studies. 
The  use  of  the  English  language  is  the  first  and  immediate  aim. 
Reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  geography  compose  the  principal  sub¬ 
jects  of  study.  But  it  is  more  important  for  the  Indian  boy  to  be 
taught  to  make  a  harness  than  to  make  a  correct  English  sentence; 
it  is  more  important  for  the  Indian  girl  to  be  taught  to  make  a  dress 
than  an  accurate  map  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Wheneyer  it 
is  possible,  therefore,  the  boys  are  obliged  to  learn  some  trade,  and 
the  girls  some  form,  or  all  forms,  of  domestic  work.  The  day-schools 
at  the  agencies  are  not  adapted  to  furnish  industrial  training,  but  the 
boarding-schools  are  well  fitted  to  develop  mechanical  skill.  In 
these  schools,  also,  most  favorable  opportunities  are  afforded  for  moral 
and  religious  instruction. 

The  training-schools  established  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  and  at 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  have  justly  become  famous  by  reason  of  the 
work  which,  within  the  last  five  years,  they  have  accomplished  for  the 
Indian  youth  under  their  charge.^  In  1880  a  simitar  school  was 
organized  in  Forest  Grove,  Oregon.  The  purpose  and  method  of 
each  are  similar.  The  general  aim  is  to  civilize ;  and  the  general 
method  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  use  his  faculties  of  body  and  of  mind 
in  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood.  The  pupils,  numbering  the  last  year 
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four  hundred  and  seventy-six,  study  much,  but  work  with  their 
hands  more.  The  larger  part  work  on  the  farm,  and  so  learn  agri¬ 
culture  ;  but  there  are  apprentices  to  the  trade  of  carpenter,  printer, 
blacksmith,  tinsmith,  shoemaker,  butcher,  wheelwright,  painter,  sad¬ 
dler,  tailor,  and  baker,  —  to  the  number,  in  1882,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three.  Removed  from  association  with  their  tribes,  devot¬ 
ing  all  their  time  and  energy  to  the  purpose  for  which  tliey  were 
received  into  tlic  school,  surrounded  by  all  possible  means  to  insure 
progress  in  the  training  of  the  hand,  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  soul, 
they  develop  towards,  even  if  not  into,  a  civilized  state. 

The  same  industrial  training,  though  afforded  under  conditions  less 
favorable,  is  given  in  the  boarding-schools  on  the  reservations. 
Fifty  seven  of  such  schools  were  in  operation  last  year.  In  all,  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  is  emphasized  ;  and  in  many  the  trade  of  the 
carpenter,  of  the  shoemaker,  of  the  harness-maker,  of  the  tailor,  and 
of  the  blacksmith  can  be  learned. 

The  advance  which  the  young  Indians  make  in  learning  appears  to 
be  quite  as  rapid  as  can  be  expected.  Their  faculties  seem  alert  and 
vigorous.  “  I  think,”  writes  an  agent  from  Arizona,  “  from  actual 
observation,  they  will  compare  favorably,  in  intellectual  appearance 
and  brightness,  with  those  who  have  been  more  highly  favored.”  An 
agent  of  the  Indian  Territory  affirms,  remarking  of  the  industrial 
schools,  that  “the  progress  made  and  results  attained  have  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.”  Lieutenant  Pratt,  in  charge  of  the 
Carli.sle  school,  reports,  in  1880,  that  “the  progress  in  our  school¬ 
room  work  is  most  gratifying.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these 
Indian  children  have  advanced  as  well  as  other  children  would  have 
done  in  the  same  period,  They  have  been  especially  forward  in  arith¬ 
metic  and  in  writing.” 

Vet,  desjfite  natural  aptitude  and  the  advantage  of  the  school,  the 
Indian  remains  half-savage.  lie  is  still  uncivilized,  save  as  he  is 
touched  by  the  evils  of  civilized  society.  He  is  lazy,  dirty  in  personal 
habit,  nomadic,  improvident,  loving  whisky,  thievish,  irresponsible, 
revengeful,  res[)ecting  only  a  superior  force.  Doubtless,  not  a  few  of 
his  evil  characteristics  he  has  learned  entirely  from  the  white  man 
who  sells  him  “  fire-water  ;  ”  doubtless,  also,  not  a  few  of  his  charac¬ 
teristics,  evil  by  nature,  have  been  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  wliite 
man,  who  debauches  his  wife  and  his  daughter.  The  Indian  has 
suffered  wrongs  of  every  sort, — wrongs  of  the  basest  iniquity.  In  his 
tribe  civilization,  therefore,  makes  slow  progress.  Yet  progress  is 
made,  and  before  the  last  of  the  race  disappears  from  the  Continent 
over  which  he  once  roamed  master,  there  is  reason  to  hope  he 
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may  become  the  equal  in  all  the  arts  of  living  of  his  white  con¬ 
queror. 

For  the  gaining  of  this  general  purpose  of  civilization,  it  is  i)lain 
that  the  school  is  an  important  factor.  And  for  increasing  this 
power  of  education,  it  is  also  plain  that  the  schools  should  be  made 
far  more  effective.  Schools  similar  to  those  at  Hampton,  Carlisle, 
and  Forest  Grove,  removed  from  the  Indian  countrv,  should  be 
established,  to  the  number  of  a  score.  Additional  boarding-schools 
should  be  formed  on  the  reservations.  Schools  similar  to  the  district 
school  should  be  organized  throughout  Indian  settlements.  At¬ 
tendance  upon  them  should  be  made,  as  has  been  attempted  at  a  few 
(and  only  a  few)  agencies,  compulsory.  In  these  district  schools,  the 
women  graduates  of  Hamilton  and  Carlisle,  who  on  returning  home 
are  liable  also  to  return  to  their  former  mode  of  life,  can  be  employed 
with  advantage  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  pupil.  All  these  schools 
should  be  furnished  with  the  best  equipment  of  buildings,  apparatus, 
and,  above  all  else,  of  thoroughly  qualified  teachers. 

For  the  more  speedy  and  thorough  civilization  of  the  Indian,  the 
government,  through  its  schools,  should  cooperate  with  the  various 
religious  societies  in  their  missionary  operations.  These  societies 
have  missions  among  all  the  tribes.  The  Methodists,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Baptists,  the  Congregationalists,  the  Presbyterians, 
the  Protestant  ICpiscopalians,  and  other  denominations,  support  va¬ 
rious  stations  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
well  as  among  tribes  east  of  the  river.  Their  aim  is  religious.  Their 
schools  and  other  agencies  are  subsidiary  to  the  purpose  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  red  man  to  Christianity.  But  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered 
that  Christian  teachings  and  Christian  influences  arc  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  instruments  in  the  civilization  of  savage  races.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  teach  the  Indian  Christianity.  Such  instruction  may 
lie  beyond  its  sphere.  But  the  Government  docs  aim  to  civilize  the 
Indian.  Therefore,  unable  of  itself  to  use  the  instrument  most  effect¬ 
ive  in  establishing  civilization,  it  should  cooperate  with  the  various 
religious  organizations  in  their  missionary  work.  Upon  this  point 
the  opinion  of  Commissioner  Price,  in  his  Report  for  1882,  deserves 
quoting,  and  commands  our  thought : 


“  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  a  liberal  encouragement  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  all  religious  denominations  to  extend  their  educational  and  missionary 
operations  among  the  Indians  would  be  of  immense  benefit.  I  find  that  during  the 
year  there  has  been  expended  in  cash  by  the  different  religious  societies  for  regular 
educational  and  missionary  purposes  among  the  Indians  the  sum  of  Jt2i6,68o» 
and  doubtless  much  more,  which  was  not  reported  through  the  regular  channels* 
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This  is  just  so  much  money  saved  to  the  government,  which  is  an  item  of  some 
importance,  but  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  healt^'y  influences  created  by 
the  men  and  women  who  have  gone  among  the  Indians,  not  for  personal  pecun. 
iary  benefit,  but  for  the  higher  and  nobler  purpose  of  helping  these  untutored 
and  uncivilized  people  to  a  higher  plane  of  existence.  In  no  other  manner  and  by 
no  other  means,  in  my  judgment,  can  our  Indian  population  be  so  speedily  and 
permanently  reclaimed  from  barbarism,  idolatry,  and  savage  life,  as  by  the  edu. 
cational  and  missionary  operations  of  the  Christian  people  of  our  country.  This 
kind  of  teaching  will  educate  them  to  be  sober,  industrious,  self-reliant,  and  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others;  and  my  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  only  the 
interest  but  the  duty  of  the  government  to  aid  and  encourage  these  efforts  in  the 
most  liberal  manner.  No  money  spent  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  will  return 
a  better  dividend  than  that  spent  in  this  way.  In  urging  this  point  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  all  the  good  people  are  inside  the  churches  and 
all  the  bad  ones  outside;  but  a  little  observation,  I  think,  will  convince  anyone 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  sacrifice  time  and  money  for  the  good  of 
others  is  found  inside  of  some  Christian  organization.  If  we  expect  to  stop  sun 
dances,  snake  worship,  and  other  debasing  forms  of  superstition  and  idolatry 
among  Indians,  we  must  teach  them  some  better  way.  This,  with  liberal  appropri. 
ations  by  the  Government  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  where  the 
thousands  of  Indian  children  now  roaming  wild  shall  be  taught  to  speak  the  En¬ 
glish  language  and  earn  their  own  living,  will  accomplish  what  is  so  much  desired, 
to  wit,  the  conversion  of  the  wild,  roving  Indian  into  an  industrious,  peaceable, 
and  law-abiding  citizen.” 

The  question  of  the  edueation  of  the  Indian  is,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  closely  related  to  the  question  of  his  eivilization.  Although 
education  is  a  constant  factor  in  our  civilization,  yet  the  peril  in  the 
case  of  the  Indian  is,  that  the  educated  Indian  returning  to  his  half¬ 
savage  tribe,  finding  no  occasion  for  employing  his  knowledge  of 
making  boots  or  manufacturing  tin-ware,  will  relapse  into  the  state 
whence  he  was  taken,  and  in  which  his  tribe  has  ever  remained.  It 
would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  not  only 
to  educate  the  young  Indian  for  three  years  or  five,  but  so  to  provide 
him  with  the  opportunities  for  using  his  education  that  it  may  still 
be  retained  and  made  of  constantly  increasing  service.  These 
opportunities  maybe  gained  by  treating  the  Indians,  —  not  as  pau¬ 
pers,  feeding  them  at  the  public  crib  of  annual  appropriations  from 
the  United  States  Treasury,  but  by  encouraging  them  to  cultivate 
their  soil,  which  they  should  hold  in  individual  ownership,  to  raise 
cattle  for  market,  and  to  buy  and  sell  the  various  kinds  of  goods 
which  they  cither  produce  or  demand.  We  may  indeed,  to  a  degree, 
civilize  the  Indian  by  educating  him,  but  we  should  also  use  every 
other  means  of  civilization,  that  the  education  itself  may  prove  to  be 
of  worth  most  substantial  and  permanent. 
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STATE  AND  SCHOOL:  THE  FOUNDATION  PRINCIPLE 
OF  EDUCATION  BY  THE  STATE. 

HON.  SAMUEL  BARNETT,  WASHINGTON,  GA. 

That  some  close  and  important  relation  exists  between  the  state 
and  the  school  is  obvious  upon  the  most  superficial  observation. 

Compare  an  educated  people  with  an  uneducated ;  it  is  to  compare 
knnvvled<^e  with  ignorance,  strength  with  weakness,  civilization  with 
savagery  ;  in  extreme  cases,  almost  the  man  with  the  brute.  Again, 
in  the  same  state,  say  in  Great  Britain,  compare  the  educated  with 
the  uneducated  classes.  Think  of  their  homes,  their  pursuits,  their 
pleasures,  their  very  faces  and  expressions.  Recall  the  intelligent 
faces  and  bright  eyes  around  the  evening  fireside  of  a  well-trained 
family,  and  the  brute  faces  about  a  prize-fight. 

Why  is  all  this.^  What  makes  the  difference.?  Very  largely  the 
modifying  influence  of  the  school.  The  school  stands  as  a  friendly 
border-land  betwixt  the  state  and  a  savage  foe :  if  the  school  fail  to 
encounter  the  infant  hydra,  the  state  must  encounter  the  monster  in 
its  full  growth.  Nay,  the  enemy  is  within  the  very  bowels  of  the 
state:  in  every  household  there  are  incipient  foes.  A  constant  in¬ 
flux  of  new  life  comes  into  the  state,  which  needs  to  be  moulded  by 
the  school  while  still  plastic.  The  little  savage  of  rapid  growth  — 
iha  enfatit  toTiblc  —  is  by  education  to  be  converted  into  a  citizen, 
peaceful  and  useful,  or  else  grow  up  into  an  adult  savage. 

The  work  must  be  early  and  timely;  it  brooks  no  delay.  Says 
Lord  Bacon,  “Commonwealths  and  good  governments  do  nourish 
virtue ^S^iviun,  but  do  not  much  mend  the  seeds.”  These  views  show 
the  importance  of  education,  but  do  not  indicate  by  what  agency  it 
is  to  be  given. 

We  shall  pursue  the  discussion  under  three  heads, — The  School, 
The  State,  and  their  Mutual  Relations. 


I.  The  School. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  grasp  the  exact  object  of  the  school,  its  central 
function,  —  what  Coleridge  would  call  its  idea.  Manifold  as  is  edu¬ 
cation  and  varied  the  aspects  in  which  we  may  regard  it,  its  central 
idea,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate,  is  easily  expressed. 
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Knoivlcdge 

Any  large  growth  of  knowledge  is  characteristic  of  humanity 
alone  ;  no  other  creature  is  capable  of  it.  The  state  itself  would  not 
exist  without  it.  But  is  not  discipline  rather  than  knoivlcdge  the 
central  idea  of  the  school.^  Discipline  is  included  in  knowledge  ;  it  is 
in  a  large  sense  self-knowledge  applied,  —  knovvdedge  being  truth  in 
possession,  virtue  truth  in  action. 

Exceedingly  close  are  the  relations  betwixt  knowledge  and  the 
state,  knowledge  being  eminently  social  in  its  origin  and  growth. 
Animal  progress  is  individual,  and  so  extremely  limited  ;  human 
progress  social  and  almost  limitless.  Its  great  instrument  is 

Language. 

By  means  of  language  men  exchange  ideas  ;  in  this  exchange 
there  is  a  paradox,  for,  at  the  close  of  a  mental  exchange,  both  parties 
have  both  ideas,  and,  by  the  very  necessity  of  stating  them  in  words, 
both  ideas  in  improved  condition.  Hence  by  mental  exchanges, 
there  being  no  loss  but  all  gain,  there  arises  a  vast  accumulation  of 
ideas. 

Another  paradox :  this  common  stock  of  knowledge,  more  mirac¬ 
ulous  than  the  widow’s  cruse,  grows  by  consumption.  Consumption 
itself  is  production  in  the  world  of  thought.  Such  wonderful  advan¬ 
tages  attend  mental  wealth  and  mental  exchanges.  Language  itself 
is  twofold,  —  spoken  and  written  (or  printed).  The  spoken  word 
quickly  perishes ;  writing  fixes  it,  print  multiplies  it.  The  vast 
accumulated  stock  of  ideas  and  experience  is  stored  in  books. 

To  the  great  storehouses  of  knowledge  education  is  the  key.  We 
pity  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  have  not  the  use  of  language ;  we 
build  asylums  for  them.  But  the  treasury  of  knowledge  is  chiefly 
in  books  ;  so  that  in  a  most  intense  and  practical  sense  the  illiterate 
are  deaf  and  dumb.  To  educate  them  were  indeed  a  charity.  Is  it 
no  more  ?  The  absolute  necessity  of  education  is  growing  with 
every  advance  of  civilization. 

Whence  is  this  indispensable  education  to  come  First,  it  must 
come  from  without.  This  little  red  colored  infant  cannot  educate 
himself,  —  most  helpless  of  all  creatures,  unfit  even  for  contact 
with  nature. 

From  the  family.^  Yes,  naturally,  largely,  as  far  as  possible.  But 
mere  parenthood  does  not  qualify  for  the  work  of  education  :  many 
parents  can  ill  spare  even  the  labor  of  the  children. 

Consider  here  a  fundamental  truth  :  the  greater  the  need,  the  less 
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the  capacity  to  l)csto\v  education.  This  is  true  not  of  the  family 
only,  but  also  of  the  poorer  sections  and  poorer  classes.  Need  and 
ability  stand  in  inverse  ratio. 

Voluntary  association  should  do  its  full  work,  —  strain  every  agency, 
and  to  all  others  add  private  charity,  as  illustrated  by  the  noble 
benefactions  of  Peabody  and  such  lovers  of  their  kind.  We  bid  them 
God  speed,  and  thank  them  in  the  name  of  humanity. 

Put,  after  e.xhausting  in  their  order  all  other  resources,  — self-help, 
the  family,  denominational  enterprise,  private  charity,  and  all  else,  — 
still  education,  even  in  this  age  and  in  the  most  advanced  countries, 
is  nowhere  upon  a  satisfactory  basis  of  universality  and  efficiency, 
so  that  one  can  say  it  has  done  its  titmost  work  for  mankind,  •  And, 
perhaps,  we  may  add  (amidst  the  growing  comple.xities  of  civiliza¬ 
tion),  that  in  this  specific  direction,  in  this  utmost  work  of  education, 
lie  the  dearest  hopes  and  highest  interests  of  humanity. 

We  need  adequate  resources  for  the  very  chiefest  uses.  Even 
with  state  aid,  the  consummation  is  distant  and  difficult  ;  without 
it,  whole  generations  will  pass  aw'ay  before  the  present  tardy  pro¬ 
cesses  reach  the  masses  even  of  civilized  mankind. 

In  the  order  of  nature,  indeed,  the  chief  business  of  each  genera¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  be  to  educate  the  nc.xt ;  unless  this  duty  is  ful¬ 
filled,  social  degradation  and  decay  necessarily  follow.  This  leads 
us  to  our  second  head. 


II.  The  State. 

The  central  idea  of  the  state  is  undoubtedly 

yusticc. 

Justice,  itself  the  central  virtue,  rendering  to  each  his  own,  — to 
God,  to  Caesar,  to  fellow-man, — is  the  centre.  Put  what  arc  the 
outerlimits  ?  Concerning  these,  there  arc  wide  differences  of  opinion. 

What  is  the  province  of  the  state  ?  No  question  was  ever  more 
mooted  or  ever  more  profoundly  considered  than  at  present;  espe¬ 
cially  the  relations  of  the  state  to  education,  far  transcending  all 
local  and  temporary  issues,  are  pressing  everywhere,  even  now,  not 
only  for  decision  but  for  action. 

Federal  and  State. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  controversy  is  highly  favorable,  both  on 
principle  and  authority.  Indeed  the  battle  is  won  :  it  remains  to 
secure  the  fruits  of  victory  and  wisely  to  administer  the  duties  con¬ 
sequent  thereupon. 
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The  weight  of  authority  is  overwhelming,  embracing  all  but  one 
school  of  thought,  and  dividing  even  that  one,  limited,  yet  able, 
school. 

lioth  of  the  parties  in  interest  are  agreed,  statesmen  and  educators 
In  the  United  States,  the  Presidents,  earlier  and  later,  including  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  head  and  front  of  close  construction,  all  vote  “aye.” 
So  the  governors  of  the  States  ;  and  what  is  more,  the  constitutions 
of  the  States. 

As  with  states,  so  with  all  the  civilized  countries,  one  by  one,  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  conservative  Britain,  now  strongly  committed 
to  the  doctrine  in  all  her  vast  domains,  increasing  government  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  education. 

Mankind  seems  to  have  become  everywhere  awake  to  this  great 
instrumentality,  and  recent  advances  have  been  made,  wholly  un¬ 
precedented,  along  the  whole  line. 

Independent,  disinterested  thinkers  are  also  almost  unanimous. 
Time  would  fail  to  enumerate  the  publicists  and  political  economists, 
the  students  of  government  and  law,  who  concur.  But  it  is  useless 
to  dwell  longer  on  authority  sustained  by  practical  action  and  vin¬ 
dicated  by  results. 

There  is,  however,  a  single  school  of  close  constructionists,  pow¬ 
erful  in  name  and  argument,  which  opposes  state  aid  to  education 
in  any  form,  represented  in  sociology  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
by  Bastiat  in  political  economy,  —  a  school  which  limits  government 
strictly  to  the  administration  of  ju.stice,  a  school  whose  opinions 
and  arguments  are  worthy  of  great  respect  and  close  consideration. 

Not  all  even  of  the  close-construction  school,  however,  exclude 
education  from  the  legitimate  province  of  government.  Mill,  one  of 
the  most  jealous  of  restrictionists,  the  author  of  the  ICssayon  Liberty, 
includes  education,  and  argues  it  with  his  usual  ability. 

Indeed,  this  restrictive  view  is  my  own  standpoint.  The  subject 
was  approached  years  ago  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  strict  con¬ 
structionist  of  the  powers  of  government,  ever  inclined  to  suspect  it, 
disposed  to  limit  its  province,  and  believing  its  usual  vice  to  be 
excess. 

The  arguments  of  the  restrictive  school  arc  well  known,  but  have 
not  convinced  either  the  parties  or  the  judges,  either  statesmen  or 
educators  or  political  economists,  —  such  men  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Huxley,  and  Fawcett. 

Indeed,  never  before  was  there  such  growth  of  conviction  or  such 
practical  action  as  since  the  promulgation  of  the  adverse  arguments. 
Thus  the  weight  of  authority  is  not  only  unshaken,  but  strengthened 
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by  the  attack.  Fully  to  discuss  the  conflicting  views  of  government 
would  consume  our  whole  time.  We  shall  only  attempt  to  present 
what  we  regard  the  true  view,  which  recognizes  government  as  a 
social  agency,  of  which  the  test  is 


Adaptation. 

Fitness  for  the  end  in  view  furnishes  the  criterion  as  well  for 
government  as  for  any  other  agency. 

To  what,  as  an  end,  must  government  be  adapted  ?  To  freedom,  to 
the  highest  liberty  of  all.  Its  consummation  would  be  the  maximum 
use  of  one’s  own  powers,  —  what  has  been  called  the  plcroma  or  ful¬ 
ness  of  life  in  every  citizen.  This  fulness  of  life  is  attained  by 
(i)  the  utmost  increase  of  power,  and  (2)  the  utmost  diminution  of 
resistance. 

The  state  does  not  directly  increase  force  ;  education,  however, 
does,  for  knowledge  is  power,  making  nature  subservient  to  man. 

But  the  diminution  of  resistance  effected  both  by  the  state  and 
the  school  is  enormous,  by  the  removal  of  antagonisms.  Conflicting 
forces  are  made  parallel,  especially  social  forces.  Nothing  so  hinders 
a  man  as  the  opposition  of  another  man.  His  human  foe  most 
shrewdly  hurts,  his  human  friend  most  wisely  helps,  him. 

Unless  government  stands  sentinel  for  us,  all  our  time  and  pains 
are  occupied  in  mere  self-protection  ;  we  have  no  time  for  industry. 

Without  education,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  little  skill  for  it. 
So  do  state  and  school  work  hand  in  hand  toward  like  ends. 

We  come  now  to  our  last  head. 


III.  The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Education. 

This  relation  is  that  foundation  principle  which  is  the  direct  object 
of  our  search. 

As  we  determined  the  central  function  of  the  school  and  of  the 
state,  let  us  now  find  the  central  idea  also  of  what  we  mean  by  a 
foundation  principle. 

Is  charity  such  a  principle,  or  pity,  or  mercy  }  Alas,  we  fear  not. 
These  may  be  buttresses  at  the  side ;  but  in  human  affairs  they  are 
not  the  central  idea  of  such  a  basis  as  we  seek.  Interest  alone  can 
supply  that  basis. 

The  foundation  principle  of  education  by  the  state  is  mutual  inter.* 
est  founded  on  mutual  service. 
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•In  the  relations  of  state  and  school,  the  work  of  eacli  is  nc^.c^s.lry 
to  the  other,  and  each  is  best  qualified  for  its  own  sluirc  of  the  work. 
That  of  the  school  is  preparatory  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state;  the  state  is  equally  essential  to  the  school.  Justice  must  first 
be  established  before  so  peaceful  an  institution  can  prosper.  The 
services  are  mutually  complementary,  and  each  docs  its  part  at  a 
great  relative  advantage.  The  relation  has  considerable  analogy  to 
marriage,  the  state  performing  the  sterner,  harder,  and  more  exterior 
duties  and  using  force;  the  school,  the  gentler  domestic  duties, 
using  rea.son  and  kindness.  To  develop  the  subject  more  accu¬ 
rately  we  present  a  general  view  in  a  few  formulated  theses. 


Theses. 

1.  State  and  school  are  both  institutions  of  a  common  principal, 
society. 

2.  In  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  social  state,  the  school  is  a 
necessary  agency ;  with  advancing  civilization,  this  necessity  con¬ 
stantly  increases. 

3.  The  interest  of  the  state  in  this  preparation  is  too  profound  to 
be  left  to  chance  ;  indeed,  no  legislation  so  involves  the  highest 
interests  of  society  and  of  the  state  as  that  which  concerns  the 
education  of  the  people. 

4.  While  the  state  should  avail  itself  of  all  auxiliaries,  it  must  at 
its  peril  see  to  it  that  the  work  of  its  serx’ant  and  ally,  the  school,  is 
timely  and  properly  done.  It  is  under  a  subpoena,  —  “  Herein  fail  not 
under  a  great  penalty.” 

5.  Education  subserves  the  purposes  not  only  of  the  best  distrib¬ 
uted  justice,  but  of  the  most  enlightened  policy,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  harmonizing  ends  of  the  most  tender  mercy,  the  most  melt¬ 
ing  pity,  the  most  loving  charity  ;  and  all  these  without  their  usual 
accompanying  enervating  influences. 

6.  Education  is  the  profoundest  security  of  the  state  within  and 
without,  the  basis  of  wealth  and  strength,  the  chief  means  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  of  recuperation  from  adversity. 

An  enlightened  people  is  the  only  safety,  the  only  solid  bottom  of 
national  prosperity  ;  and  this  is  true  a  fortiori  in  a  popular  govern¬ 
ment. 

7.  While  no  wild,  indefinite  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  be  favored,  the  study  of  the  subject  will  induce  a  more 
and  more  profound  conviction  of  the  fnndauieutal  character  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  its  relations  to  goi'crumen!  as  to  all  things  else  ;  and  especially 
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of  the  very  near  and  intimate  relations  of  knowledge  to  justice  and 
liberty,  —  the  great  ends  of  government. 

8.  Admitting  the  importance  of  properly  limiting  the  powers  of 
the  slate,  education  supplies  the  best  means  of  effecting  such  limita. 
tion.  Among  its  numerous  and  incalculable  benefits  this  is  but  one, 
yet  one  of  inestimable  importance ;  therefore,  the  powerful  guns  of 
strict  construction  may  be  captured  and  reversed  ;  for 

9.  Maximum  education  gives  maximum  liberty,  permits  minimum 
government. 

Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  governed,  the  principal,  is 
the  best  and  only  security  against  their  agents,  the  rulers. 

The  inclusion  of  knowledge  is  the  exclusion  of  all  that  is  wrong 
and  the  strengthening  of  all  that  is  good  in  government.  Usurpa¬ 
tions  and  abuses  seek  darkness,  they  shun  the  light.  Knowledge 
is  as  essential  to  self-protection  against  government  as  against  any 
Other  power.  Knowledge  is  ever  associated  with  liberty,  ignorance 
with  dcs[)otism.  There  is  no  safety  short  of  an  intelligent  criticism 
on  the  action  of  government.  But  for  knowledge  we  should  have  no 
strict-construction  critics  to  tell  us  of  its  excesses. 

10.  With  an  enlightened  people  the  powers  of  government  may 
to  some  extent  be  innocently  extended,  for  with  growing  checks 
growing  powers  are  possible. 

1 1.  An  enlightened  people  is  the  best  constitution  of  a  state. 

The  central  ideas  of  school  and  state,  respectively,  are  knowledge 

and  justice.  Now  the  relations  between  knowledge  and  justice  are 
wonderfully  close.  In  the  animal  world  there  is  scarcely  any  sense 
of  justice,  and  little  of  it  among  savages:  knowledge  is  a  necessary 
foundation  for  it. 

Knowledge  prepares  man  for  life,  justice  for  social  life.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  the  art  of  living,  government  the  means  of  living  together. 
The  objects  are  almost  the  same.  Knowledge  and  justice  kiss  each 
other.  The  methods  of  the  state  and  the  school  differ ;  but  the 
ends  are  the  same.  That  of  the  school  is  superior,  however,  and 
most  to  be  encouraged,  for  the  state  disciplines  by  force,  the  school 
by  reason.  The  state  governs  from  without,  the  school  from  within. 
Government  from  within  reduces  the  need  of  government  from  with¬ 
out.  Says  Coleridge,  “  The  necessity  for  external  government  to 
man  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  vigor  of  his  self-government.” 

The  favored  agency  should  be  peace,  not  war;  gentleness,  not 
force;  reason,  not  constraint.  All  these  views  are  true  and  sound, 
regarding  the  state  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  individuals.  But  the 
argument  is  intensified  beyond 'measure  when  we  regard  society  in 
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its  true  view,  as  an  organism.  The  social  organism  is  no  mere  figure 
of  speech,  it  is  a  wonderful  fact,  full  of  important  consequences. 

We  quote  a  powerful  passage  from  a  recent  paper  of  Dr.  \Vm.  T. 
Harris :  — 

“  As  individual,  John  or  James,  each  has  a  self  —  an  ego,  but  a  self  hemmed  in 
by  limitations.  In  the  organic  form  of  institutions,  man  becomes  a  series  of  giant 
selves,  each  formed  in  the  general  image  of  man,  and  having  its  head,  its  hands, 
its  deliberative  power,  and  its  will  power  to  execute  with.  As  such  vast  organism, 
man  becomes  infinite  in  respect  to  many  points  wherein  the  single  individual  is 
finite.” 

In  the  family,  the  inequalities  of  infancy,  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age  are  medi¬ 
ated  and  balanced,  so  that  the  infant  lives  a  rational  life  in  full  view  of  liis  destiny, 
the  febleness  of  old  .age  is  provided  for,  the  sick  are  cared  for  by  the  well,  etc. 

“  In  industry,  the  lack  of  skill  in  one  is  annulled  by  the  division  of  labor,  and 
each  one  acquires  the  maximum  of  skill  by  the  minimum  of  variety  in  the  use  of 
brain  and  mu.scle.” 

“  In  the  state,  we  find  still  greater  results  achieved.  The  nation  never  sleeps, 
never  ceases  to  watch,  think,  act,  provide,  produce.  Without  (he  state,  the  social 
elements  are  .all  exposed  under  the  cruel  open  sky;  the  roof  of  the  state  must  hrst 
be  raised  before  the  other  social  elements  can  be  protected.” 

The  highest  of  all  organisms  is  society,  each  element  of  which  is 
itself  a  complex  organism,  a  sociological  unit,  capable  of  manifold 
combinations.  Vital  forces  are  developed,  —  warmth,  mutual  sym¬ 
pathy,  mutual  action,  and  reaction ;  the  effects  of  such  interactions 
are  marvellous,  —  even  new  social  creatures.  An  educated  state  is 
such  a  new  creature.  What  knows  the  savage  of  the  daily  life  of 
civilization.^  of  the  morning  paper,  the  evening  book,  the  works  of 
art,  the  sciences  of  nature  and  of  life,  the  railro.ad  and  telegraidi,  foreign 
commerce,  bills  of  exchange,  the  complex  machinery  of  modern  life.^ 
What  thinks  he  of  the  great  banking  .systems,  the  great  trans])orta- 
tion  systems,  the  universities  and  libr.aries,  the  interdependent  and 
related  industries.^  For  all  these  develoj)ments  successive  assimila¬ 
tions  prepare  the  way.  Even  in  the  less  complex  organisms  minerals 
are  first  assimilated  by  vegetables,  these  in  their  turn  by  grain-eatcr.s, 
then  by  meat-eaters.  The  humble  earthworm  contributes  no  small 
share  to  the  elaborate  result. 

The  social  organism  being  the  highest,  the  children  born  into 
society  are  the  blood  thereof,  which  is  the  life  thereof,  each  child  an 
atom  in  the  family  molecule,  which  powerfully  shapes  and  modifies  it. 
The  school  next  exerts  its  assimilating  power,  deals  with  the  young 
and  tender  thing,  too  weak  as  yet  for  the  giant  hug  of  society,  with 
its  fierce  and  hard  competitions.  The  school  is  an  essential  factor; 
the  child  trained  at  home  alone  is  a  hot-house  plant  left  un- 
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trained,  —  a  foreign  substance  in  the  body  politic,  raw,  indigestible,  to 
be  endured  or  eliminated  as  may  be  cheapest. 

States  are  reaching  even  now  the  nascent,  self-conscious  state. 
The  precept,  “  Gnothi-Scauion,"  is  applicable  in  its  fullest  sense  to 
this  huge  organism.  Sociology,  as  a  science,  has  just  dawned  upon 
us,  full  of  promise  of  high  results,  to  be  worked  out  jointly  by  men 
of  action  and  men  of  thought.  The  men  of  thought  must  still  take 
the  lead,  as  Adam  Smith,  Spencer,  Bastiat.  A  grand  work  for  the 
state  remains  to  be  done,  based  on  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  state 
development.  New  problems  are  ever  arising.  Needed  now,  a 
Froebel  of  social  laws,  a  Pcstalozzi  of  the  nations. 

And  now  as  to  results.  Accepting  the  most  limited  principle  as 
to  the  province  of  government,  viz., 


The  Admiuistration  of  Justice^ 

We  see  that  education  falls  clearly  even  within  it.  Preventive  not 
punitive  justice.  The  object  of  that  administration  is  the  protection 
of  person  and  property  against  foes,  foreign  and  domestic.  Applying 
this  principle  systematically  by  the  tests  of  adaptation,  proportion, 
economy,  and  all  appropriate  rules,  we  say  that,  for  a  given  expendi¬ 
ture  in  education,  both  the  people  and  the  state,  as  such,  will  reap 
better  and  better  distributed  protection  than  by  any  other  known 
form  of  expenditure  ;  that  the  results  will  not  only  be  remunerative, 
but  can  be  made  to  yield  a  strict  maximum  of  remuneration  ;  i.  c.,  that 
the  protection  of  person  and  property,  through  education,  can  be 
made  the  most  thorough  and  economical  possible.  This  protection 
will  be  most  thorough  against  foreign  foes,  whether  invading,  or 
invaded:  witness  Germany.  But  a  better  protection  is  against  the 
probability  of  war  itself ;  and  that  is  best  afforded  by  education,  which 
exhibits  its  horrors,  and  tends  to  put  reason  in  place  of  force. 
People  would  not  stand  war  if  they  understood  it, — The  best  pro¬ 
tection  against  sectional  strife,  — for  this  is  founded  on  mutual  igno¬ 
rance.  So  the  best  protection  against  individual  crime.  This  is 
proved  by  statistics,  and  founded  on  principle.  Crime  is  prevented 
instead  of  punished.  Society  deals  with  the  child  in  the  tender  age, 
to  give  it  good  principles,  instead  of  with  the  hardened  criminal,  to 
punish  bad  actions. 

Education  goes  to  the  fountain-head  ;  begins  at  the  beginning,  at 
the  proper  age,  cuts  up  the  little  weeds,  cultivates  in  the  spring¬ 
time,  establishes  the  school  instead  of  the  prison,  the  teacher 
instead  of  the  jailer  or  hangman ;  substitutes  reason  for  force.  Edu- 
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cation  protects  also  from  pauperism,  by  fitting  men  for  the  competi- 
tions  of  life.  It  makes  men  self-supporting.  Finally,  it  protects  us 
from  our  protectors.  The  object  of  government  is  to  protect  citizen 
from  citizen ;  of  a  constitution,  to  protect  citizen  from  ruler.  The 
best  constitution  is  an  enlightened  people. 

An  educated  people  supplies  better  voters  to  choose  their  rulers, 
belter  critics  to  judge  their  conduct,  a  better  and  larger  selection 
of  rulers.  They  best  know  their  rights,  ^hey  best  know  how  to 
maintain  them.  They  are  strongest  to  enforce  the  means.  They  are 
the  best  check  on  war,  on  unjust  privileges,  on  discriminating  ta.\a- 
tion,  on  all  forms  of  public  plunder  and  peculation. 

Thus  might  we  go  on  with  the  compari-son,  item  by  item,  for 
knowledge  underlies  all,  —  individual  interests  and  social  interests. 
It  is  the  universal  solvent. 

Education  is  specifically  the  biggest  possibility  of  all:  on  it  hang 
the  hopes  of  humanity.  We  argue  not  Providential  designs  and  pur¬ 
poses ;  only  this,  that  they  travel  this  road  to  reach  their  goal.  We 
entertain  no  Utopian  views,  expect  no  sudden  revolutions,  yet  they 
come  more  rapidly  than  might  be  supposed,  under  less  potent  agencies. 

There  is  room  in  the  educational  problem  for  the  work  of  many 
statesmen  and  many  thinkers  for  generations  to  come,  and  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  highest  exercise  of  practical  sagacity,  as  well  as  i)hilo- 
sophical  breadth  and  acumen.  It  is,  indeed,  a  problem  of  the  ages, 
with  ever-varying  conditions  and  the  necessity  for  new  solutions  for 
each  age,  with  the  growing  exactions  of  modern  society  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  as  yet  we  as  little  understand  what  and  how  to  teach 
as  bow  to  govern.  Our  knowledge  of  both  will  gradually  imj^rove. 
The  great  interests  of  mankind  are  harmonious,  not  conflicting.  No 
two  honest  interests  clash. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  truth  of  marvellous  comprehensiveness  and 
power.  To  extend  the  genuine  belief  and  practical  knowledge  of 
this  truth  is  the  greatest  possible  boon  to  humanity.  The  old 
maxim,  one  man’s  gain  is  another  man’s  loss,  is  utterly  false,  wicked, 
devilish,  the  most  pernicious  doctrine  born  of  hell.  Yet  the  mass  of 
mankind  even  now  believe,  and,  what  is  worse,  practise  it  everywhere. 
The  very  title  ofBastiat’s  book,  “Social  Harmonies,”  is  a  treatise  and 
a  sermon.  But  we  strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels  in  the  action 
of  government. 

Why  can  we  educate  for  war  but  not  for  peace;  educate  soldiers 
—  on  the  war  power  —  but  not  citizens  and  voters.  Have  we  no 
peace  powers.^  Found  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
but  none  for  those  blind  to  the  sunlight  of  books,  deaf  and  dumb  to 
the  chief  language. 
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Consider  the  way  in  which  governments  really  and  habitually  act 
The  enormous  waste  of  force  by  war  between  nations,  war  between 
individuals, —  this  worse  than  waste,  destruction  instead  of  production, 
—  is  shocking,  almost  inconceivable.  Consider  the  peace  armament  of 
Europe,  its  cost  in  money,  its  slavery  of  men;  and  all  for  what  ?  All 
in  the  interest  of  malignity. 

This  very  generation  has  wasted  in  war  enough  to  educate  and 
Christianize  mankind.  And  what  have  we  to  show  for  it }  Great 
God!  wl'.at  but  infinite  loss  and  ruin,  tears  and  blood  The  peo¬ 
ple  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

Will  men  never  cease  to  be  savages  ?  Never  learn  that  love  sur¬ 
passes  hate  as  the  day  the  night  If  there  be  constitutional  impedi¬ 
ments  to  the  highest  and  best  means  of  subserving  the  ends  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  by  all  means  let  them  be  removed,  and,  in  doing  this,  get  rid 
of  many  abuses  and  old  rats’  nests.  The  changes  of  one  hundred 
years  call  for  improved  methods.  God  spreads  before  us  his  bound¬ 
less  universe  as  if  he  should  say,  “There  is  enough  for  all,  enough 
for  each  :  why  will  ye  rob  and  defraud  one  another.^  Enter  into 
the  great  common  patrimony  of  my  children.”  We  say  it  reverently, 
Rob  God  !  Rob  the  great  common  Father  !  He  is  not  impoverished. 
Make  common  cause  with  God  and  man,  and  suck  the  bountiful 
breasts  of  nature.  But  when  you  have  exhausted  what  you  now 
know  of  nature,  you  have  but  just  begun,  for  knowledge  is  infinite; 
and  there  is  a  higher  enjoyment  than  that  of  nature,  even  that  of 
society.  Society  is  God' s  greatest  gift  to  man.  Intercourse  with  our 
fellow-men  constantly  evokes  and  develops  new  faculties  and  higher 
powers  of  nobler  enjoyment. 

Man  must  make  the  most  of  society  and  society  of  man,  for  either 
to  attain  perfection.  Largeness  of  heart  is  needed  as  the  sand  on 
the  sea-shore  ;  and  we  can  nev'cr  embrace  it  all,  for  we  are  limited 
and  our  inheritance  is  not. 

The  entrance  into  this  our  patrimony  is  through  the  gate  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  lies  hard  by  the  gate  of  justice.  To  open  wide  these 
gates  is  the  function  of  those  allied  agents  of  society,  the  state  and 
the  school.  When  the  school  has  done  its  perfect  work,  there  is 
little  left  for  the  state  to  do. 
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ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BY  LARKIN  DUNTON,  LL.  D. 

Introduction. 

In  the  clays  of  my  childhood  it  was  customary,  at  least  in  the 
neighborhood  where  I  lived,  on  the  frontier  of  Maine,  to  begin  the 
study  of  English  grammar  by  committing  the  te.\t-book  to  memory. 
I  remember  well  the  two  winters  that  I  labored  over  Murray’s  smaller 
grammar  book.  Paragraph  after  paragraph  and  page  after  page  were 
read  over  and  said  over  till  the  whole  book  was  fi.\ed  in  my  memory; 
so  that,  with  very  little  prom})ting,  I  could  repeat  it  from  beginning 
to  end.  And  I  made  no  distinction  in  parts  with  reference  to  im¬ 
portance.  Definitions,  paradigms,  lists  of  irregular  jdurals  and  of 
adjectives  of  irregular  comparison,  rules,  and  e.xamplcs  illustrative  of 
rules  and  of  definitions,  all  were  committed  to  the  storehouse  of  the 
memory  as  wares  of  equal  value. 

The  accomplishing  of  this  task  was  no  doubt  educationally  profit¬ 
able.  It  was  a  severe  schooling  of  patience  and  of  perseverance.  It 
fi.xed  the  habit  of  attention  and  cultivated  the  power  of  remembering 
words  as  seen  on  a  printed  page;  but  “as  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  language  correctly,”  or,  indeed,  as  a  means  of 
understanding  the  science  of  language,  it  was  a  .sad  failure.  No 
additional  e.xamples  of  the  things  defined  and  no  new  applications 
of  the  rules  had  been  required,  either  in  the  form  of  written  or  of 
oral  e.xercises.  Indeed,  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  teacher  to 
secure  an  understanding  of  the  text ;  so  that  when  the  book  was 
all  learned  I  had  had  no  practice  in  composition,  and  was  unable  to 
recognize  even  the  parts  of  speech. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  an  e.xtreme  example  of  text-book  learning,  pure 
and  simple;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  one.  I  could  quote 
dozens  like  it  from  my  own  experience ;  and  it  is  undeniably  true 
that  there  formerly  was,  and  now  is,  in  the  country,  a  great  deal  of 
this  kind  of  school  work.  It  was  accompanied  by  no  teaching.  The 
work  of  the  teacher  was  to  hear  the  lessons  recited  ;  and  this  was 
done  with  the  book  in  hand,  that  there  might  be  no  undetected 
errors  or  omissions. 

As,  however,  the  principles  of  education  began  to  be  investigated, 
and  the  true  methods  of  teaching  to  be  made  known,  the  harmful 
results  of  the  practice  to  which  I  have  alluded,  considered  ped- 
agogically,  began  to  be  understood,  and  quite  a  general  effort  was 
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made  to  substitute  something  better.  The  result  was  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  object  teaching,  lecturing,  and  oral  instruction  generally. 
The  text-book  was  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  so  it 
was  proposed  to  cure  the  evil  by  removing  the  cause.  Accordingly, 
te.xt-books  were  largely  banished  from  many  schools.  Astronomy 
was  taught  by  lectures.  Geography  was  learned  from  maps  without 
names.  The  spelling-book  was  discarded.  We  had  talks  on  history ; 
and  oral  language  lessons  took  the  place  of  grammar.  Some  good 
beginnings  were  made  in  observation  ;  but  the  teacher,  in  many 
cases,  was  too  large  a  factor  in  this  kind  of  work.  Generally  there 
was  a  maximum  of  talk  with  a  minimum  of  study. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  information  communicated  in  this  way 
did  not  stick.  Then  came  the  mania  for  note-books  and  abstracts. 

I  have  seen  the  principal  of  a  large  school  dictating  grammatical 
rules  and  definitions  to  his  teachers,  to  be  by  them  in  turn  dictated 
to  their  pui)ils,  written  up  in  note-books,  and  committed  to  memory. 
And  all  this  to  avoid  using  a  text-book!  In  some  schools  every 
teacher  made  her  own  spelling-book  and  wrote  her  own  history  and 
geography.  And  this  is  not  yet  an  extinct  species  of  folly.  But 
what  arrogance  to  assume  that  a  better  text-book  can  be  produced 
by  a  tired  teacher,  pressed  with  her  varied  duties  in  school,  than  can 
be  written  by  an  experienced  author  at  his  leisure !  But  suppose  it 
were  as  good,  of  what  advantage  is  it  to  make  pupils  strain  their 
eyes  over  indistinct  manuscript,  when  clear  print  is  so  cheap 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  danger  of  such  a  reaction  from  some 
of  the  practices  of  to-day  as  will  carry  us  too  far  in  the  direction  of 
former  errors  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  wish  to  put  in  a  plea 
for  oral  instruction.  The  exclusive  use  of  text -books  is  one  extreme, 
all  oral  instruction  is  the  other.  The  golden  mean  includes  both. 

Necessity  for  Or.\l  Instruction. 

Looking  at  the  general  question,  now,  from  the  subjective  stand¬ 
point,  let  us  inquire  into  the  necessity  for  oral  instruction. 

All  elementary  ideas  arise  in  the  mind  in  consequence  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  physical  world  around  us  or  of  the  ideal  world  within  us. 
No  sounds  or  marks,  that  we  call  words,  have  the  power,  originally, 
of  awakening  ideas  in  the  mind.  The  conditions  under  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  word,  whether  written  or  spoken,  to  serve  as  the  sign 
of  an  idea,  are,  first,  the  awakening  of  the  idea  in  the  mind  by  its  ap¬ 
propriate  object ;  second,  the  knowledge  of  the  word  ;  and  third,  the 
association  of  the  two  in  the  mind,  the  one  as  the  sign  of  the  other. 
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When  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled,  then,  and  then  only,  has 
a  word  the  power  of  bringing  an  idea  into  consciousness. 

This  granted,  and  it  follows  that  it  is  impossible  for  books  to  speak 
to  children  till  the  words  of  the  books  have  been  learned  ;  that  is, 
till  the  ideas  and  words  have  been  so  associated  that  the  sight  of  the 
one  will  recall  the  other. 

Furthermore,  written  words  are  primarily  symbols  of  spoken  words. 
A  child  first  hears  a  word,  then  sees  its  written  form  and  learns  the 
form  as  the  sign  of  the  sound  and  of  the  idea  signified  by  the  sound. 
No  one  would  think  of  teaching  a  child  to  read  written  words  that 
were  not  already  known  as  spoken  words.  Whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  teach  a  child  to  associate  written  words  with  ideas,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  use  of  spoken  words,  after  the  child  had  once  ac¬ 
quired  the  power  of  speech,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire,  fon 
practically,  it  is  never  done  ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  a  difficult  task. 

If,  then,  books  are  powerless  to  awaken  ideas  in  the  mind  in  acl- 
vance  of  original  observation  and  of  a  knowledge  of  words,  children 
need  oral  instruction  in  observation,  so  as  to  secure  as  wide  and 
varied  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  elementary  qualities  of  things 
and  of  the  names  by  which  they  are  designated. 

Children  need,  also,  oral  instruction  to  secure  that  constant,  lively, 
and  varied  action  of  the  imagination  which  is  necessary  to  its  best 
development.  The  growth  of  the  imagination  is  too  often  left  to 
chance.  It  is  frequently  dwarfed  from  inaction,  and  often,  on  the 
other  hand,  stimulated  to  the  wildest  and  worst  activity.  Again, 
from  false  treatment  it  is  made  to  create  fal.se  images,  by  uniting 
incongruous  elements.  This  frequently  happens,  because  the  teacher 
is  ignorant  of  the  laws  that  govern  its  action. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  imagination  that  it  builds  all  its 
images  with  the  proximate  or  ultimate  elements  of  knowledge  gath¬ 
ered  in  previous  experience.  If,  then,  the  action  of  the  mind  in  this 
direction  is  to  be  healthy,  it  must  be  required  to  construct  those 
images  only,  the  material  for  which  is  already  in  its  possession. 
There  are  few  ways  in  which  young  minds  arc  more  frequently  in¬ 
jured  than  in  making  drafts  upon  the  imagination  which  it  is  unable 
to  answer.  Vague  and  indefinite  conceptions  often  arise  from  liiis 
cause,  as  well  as  confusion  of  ideas  that  ought  to  be  distinct.  And 
books  cannot  set  the  child  right ;  for  books  arc  deaf,  and  blind,  and 
heartless. 

The  living  teacher,  then,  is  needed  to  counsel,  to  direct,  to  stimu¬ 
late,  and  to  restrain,  as  well  as  to  provide  materials,  to  chose  times, 
and  to  make  occasions  for  the  proper  and  systematic  action  of  this 
power. 
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Oral  instruction  is  necessary,  too,  in  thinking.  Thought  is  em¬ 
phatically  the  knowledge  of  relations.  No  doubt  all  knowledge  in¬ 
volves  the  perception  of  relations  ;  and  yet  the  distinction  between 
the  knowledge  of  objects,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  they 
hold  to  one  another,  is  a  valid  one.  It  is  one  thing,  for  example,  to 
know  the  working  of  the  imagination,  and  cpiite  another  thing  to 
know  its  relation  to  the  powers  of  observation. 

Now  the  condition  of  knowing  the  relation  that  exists  between  two 
objects  is  a  knowledge  of  the  objects  in  their  relation.  In  other 
woeds,  relations  are  known  only  through  a  knowledge  of  things  re¬ 
lated.  The  necessity  of  oral  instruction  by  a  living  teacher,  who 
watches  the  chikl’s  effort  to  think,  now  guiding,  now  encouraging, 
now  restraining,  must  be  obvious.  How  many  mature  minds  are 
led  astray  at  this  point !  How  many  often  assume  to  know  defi¬ 
nitely  the  relation  between  unknown  objects  !  I  have  known  even 
respectable  schoolmasters  to  have  definite  opinions  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  two  systems  of  education,  neither  of  which  was  fully 
known  to  them.  And  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with 
members  of  our  profession  who  are  very  sure  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  relative  value  of  two  methods  of  instruction,  only  one  of  which 
is  known  to  them.  If  men  need  checking  and  criticising  and 
guiding,  how  much  more  children  ! 

Again,  children  often  need  help  in  their  efforts  to  think,  in  bring¬ 
ing  related  ideas  or  things  distinctly  before  their  minds,  and  in  hold¬ 
ing  them  thus  till  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  is  clear.  Take 
a  case.  Suppose  you  wish  a  child  to  discover  the  truth  that  the 
product  of  two  factors  is  the  same,  whichever  is  made  the  multiplier. 
Place  before  him  five  horizontal  rows  of  dots,  w'ith  six  in  each  row, 
so  arranged  as  to  make  six  vertical  rows  with  five  in  a  row.  Set  him 
to  count  them,  and  thus  make  sure  that  there  are  thirty.  Let  him 
count  the  fives,  and  then  the  sixes,  so  as  to  know  for  himself  that  five 
sixes  are  thirty  and  that  six  fives  are  thirty.  Then,  while  he  is  con¬ 
scious  that  the  six  fives  are  the  same  as  the  five  sixes,  both  being  pres¬ 
ent  to  his  sense  of  sight,  ask  him  which  are  more,  and  you  have  helped 
him  to  the  thought  by  simply  keeping  before  his  mind  the  related 
objects  in  their  relations.  I  suppose  the  fundamental  difficulty  in 
the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems  with  most  children  is  the 
inability  to  represent  to  their  minds  clearly  the  conditions  of  the 
questions.  How  often  it  happens  in  such  cases  that  a  few  simple 
questions,  which  bring  distinctly  before  the  mind  the  things  of  whose 
relations  the  problems  treat,  remove  all  difficulty  ! 

And  so  it  happens,  in  thousands  of  cases,  that  the  voice  of  the 
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living  teacher,  who  comprehends  the  conditions  of  all  thought,  is  the  - 
necessary  guide  to  the  formation  of  the  best  habits  of  thought  I 
Early  thinking,  then,  needs  oral  direction.  | 

Ground  to  be  Covered. 

Takipj;  it  for  granted  now  that  the  necessity  for  oral  instruction 
has  been  established  from  considerations  of  a  psychological  nature, 
let  us  turn  to  the  objective  side  of  the  question  and  inquire  what 
subjects  should  be  specially  treated  in  this  way  in  common  schools. 

Among  the  first  subjects  to  be  systematically  develojied  by  a 
course  of  oral  lessons  is  that  of  mathematics,  in  the  two  directions  of 
form  and  number. 

The  lessons  on  form  should  cover  this  ground,  at  least :  recogniz-  | 
ing  and  naming  geometric  solids,  including  the  sphere,  cylinder, 
cube,  prism,  and  pyramid  ;  a  study  of  the  surfaces  of  solids,  so  as  to 
divide  them  into  plane  and  curved  surfaces,  and  to  decide  what  kind  I 
of  surfaces  bound  each  of  the  solids  studied  ;  the  shapes  of  plane  I 
faces,  including  the  circle,  square,  oblong,  and  triangle,  as  seen  in  £ 
the  cylinder,  cone,  cube,  prism,  and  pyramid,  respectively  ;  the  edges  I 
of  solids  for  the  observation  of  lines,  both  straight  and  curved,  as  well  as 
for  the  direction  of  lines,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique  ;  the  relation 
of  lines,  parallel,  perpendicular,  and  oblique,;  angles,  right,  obtuse, 
and  acute ;  a  description  of  the  several  solids  that  are  studied  ;  a 
study  and  classification  of  the  curvilinear  figures,  the  circle,  the 
ellipse,  and  the  oval ;  a  study  and  classification  of  polygons,  includ¬ 
ing  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  pentagons,  hexagons,  and  octagons ;  a  I 
study  of  solids,  for  the  purpose  of  classification,  so  far  as  to  divide  | 
them  into  solids  with  curved  surfaces,  —  spheres,  spheroids,  and 
ovoids ;  solids  with  plane  and  curved  surfaces,  —  cones  and  cylin¬ 
ders  ;  and  solids  with  plane  surfaces,  —  pyramids  and  prisms. 

These  form-lessons  should  be  thorough  enough,  and  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  long  enough,  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  children  with  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  common  geometric  forms,  both  superficial  and  solid,  to  fix  \ 
their  names,  and  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  principles  of  classi¬ 
fication  and  of  logical  definition.  For  the  training  of  the  mind  to 
habits  of  exact  classification  and  definition,  perhaps  there  is  no  sub¬ 
ject  better  than  form,  inasmuch  as  the  generic  and  specific  qualities 
can  so  readily  be  presented  to  the  eye. 

Oral  instruction  in  number  should  appeal  to  the  perceptive 
powers,  the  imagination,  and  the  thought  faculty,  successively,  step 
by  step.  Perceived  objects  should  be  numbered,  added,  subtracted, 
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multiplied,  and  divided  ;  imagined  objects  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  ;  and  then  should  follow  the  operations  upon  the  abstract 
ideas  of  numbers.  Signs  of  numbers,  both  oral  and  written,  should 
be  used  in  connection  with  these  three  kinds  of  treatment.  The 
danger  from  too  protraeted  a  use  of  objeets  is  about  as  great  as  that 
from  beginning  the  study  of  numbers  with  the  learning  of  names 
and  figures.  The  first  two  stages  of  the  work,  as  here  indicated,  are 
to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  third  ;  and,  when  the  mind  is  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  the  student  should  be  allowed  to  advance,  and  not  be  kept 
marking  time. 

Nowhere  is  oral  instruction  more  needed  that  in  the  natural 
sciences.  A  ehild,  if  left  to  himself,  will  pick  up  some  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge  out  of  which  these  sciences  are  to  be  con¬ 
structed  :  but  his  ideas  will  be  limited  in  their  range,  and  on  many 
points  vague,  unless  his  ob.servation  is  directed  by  one  who  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  whole  ground. 

As  a  preparation  for  reading  treatises  on  botany,  zoology,  and 
mineralogy,  there  is  needed  a  systematic,  protracted,  and  well- 
directed  observation  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals.  Lessons  on 
these  subjects,  when  given  at  all,  usually  fail  for  lack  of  system. 
Weak,  random  talks,  whether  by  teacher  or  pupil,  about  what  is 
well  known,  are  not  a  sufficient  preparation  for  the  study  of  books. 
All  the  elementary  ideas  involved  in  the  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  by  the  books  are  to  be  acquired  by  the  pupil’s  own  original 
research. 

Lessons  on  the  human  body  should  be  included  in  a  course  of  oral 
instruction.  These  lessons  should  cover  the  following  ground,  if 
not  more  :  parts  of  the  body,  parts  of  the  head,  parts  of  the  face,  the 
neck,  parts  of  the  trunk,  the  arms,  the  hands,  the  legs,  the  feet,  the 
eye  and  sight,  the  ear  and  hearing,  the  nose  and  smell,  the  tongue 
and  taste,  the  sense  of  touch,  the  teeth,  the  skeleton,  the  muscles, 
the  skin,  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  digestion. 

The  immediate  object  of  these  lessons  should  be  to  give  the  pupils 
a  knowledge  of  the  human  body, — of  its  parts,  their  relations  and 
functions.  The  ultimate  object  should  be  to  give  them  a  reverence 
for  their  own  bodies,  and  to  create  both  the  ability  and  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  lead  lives  of  temperance  and  self-restraint. 

While  these  lessons,  then,  are  to  be  based  upon,  indeed  to  consist 
mainly  of,  observation,  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  supplemented  by  the  teacher.  Apparatus  for  this  class  of 
lessons  is  inc.xpensive ;  for  each  child  is  supplied  with  at  least  two 
subjects,  himself  and  his  neighbor. 
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Color  lessons  should  not  be  omitted  from  this  list  ;  for,  of  all  ele¬ 
mentary  ideas,  perhaps  no  others  constitute  so  larj^e  a  part  of  the 
imagery  habitually  present  to  consciousness  in  our  ordinary  processes 
of  thought  as  form  and  color.  Not  only  form,  then,  but  color,  as 
well,  would  I  make  a  special  object  of  well-directed  study. 

Lessons  on  this  subject  should  include  instruction  on  the  prismatic 
colors  ;  tertiary  and  neutral  colors  ;  standard  colors,  hues,  tints,  and 
shades  ;  production  of  colors  ;  and  harmony  of  colors.  I'iach  of  these 
divisions  of  the  subject  should  receive  such  special  care  that  the  eye 
\vould  be  well  trained  to  perceive  colors,  the  memory  to  represent 
them,  and  the  taste  to  feel  the  influence  of  their  harmonious  arrange¬ 
ment.  There  is  one  phase  of  this  subject  that  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  usually  receives :  I  mean  the  naming  of  colors,  I 
know  of  no  department  of  human  knowledge  where  names  arc  ap¬ 
plied  more  indefinitely  than  in  that  of  color,  —  psychology  and  meta¬ 
physics  alone  excepted.  It  is  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  this 
department,  as  in  all  others,  time  is  a  necessary  condition  of  good 
training. 

Vocal  music,  also,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
This  is  generally  conceded.  And  yet  there  are  those  who  regard 
.vocal  music  as  of  too  little  practical  value  to  be  worthy  of  a  place 
among  studies  proi)er  for  the  common  people.  But  if  frac^ica/  means, 
in  its  ultimate  analysis,  capable  of  producing  happiness,  then  the  ob¬ 
jectors  to  music  cannot  have  well  considered  the  question  ;  for  the 
power  of  song  is  a  perennial  spring  of  joy. 

Vocal  music  can  be  learned  only  from  oral  instruction.  It  consists 
of  a  scries  of  sounds,  varying  in  pitch,  time,  and  timbre,  and  related 
to  one  another  in  harmony  and  rhythm.  Not  one  of  these  qualities 
or  relations  can  be  learned  otherwise  than  by  the  ear.  It  is  true  that 
we  may  learn  the  written  signs  of  the  sounds  from  a  book  ;  but  then 
the  signs  will  be  merely  the  signs  of  the  names.  We  may  also  learn 
the  names  of  the  sounds  from  a  book ;  though,  strangely  enough, 
when  we  seem  to  have  done  so,  the  names  we  have  learned  arc  only 
the  names  of  the  signs ;  so  that  when  we  hear  these  names  they 
awaken  in  our  minds  only  the  ideas  of  the  signs  of  the  sounds,  and 
not  the  ideas  of  the  sounds  themselves.  Sounds,  which,  alone,  consti¬ 
tute  music,  can  only  be  learned  by  hearing  them.  Oral  instruction 
in  music,  then,  should  always  begin  with  the  teaching  of  sounds  ;  and 
the  relations  of  sounds  in  harmony,  rhythm,  pitch,  and  time  should 
be  taught  by  teaching  the  sounds  in  these  relations.  When  musical 
ideas  are  clear  and  distinct  in  the  mind,  then  names  and  signs  may 
be  taught  that  will  really  be  names  and  signs  of  the  elements  of 
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music.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  read 
music  without  the  aid  of  teacher  or  instrument.  I  regard  the  proper 
teaching  of  music  itself  as  of  far  more  importance  than  any  question 
relating  to  systems  of  musical  notation. 

y\  plan  of  oral  instruction  should  include  lessons  in  morals.  I 
know  the  discipline  of  the  school-room  is  itself  a  great  moral  lesson ; 
but  still  there  are  many  duties  that  it  does  not  teach,  and  many 
which,  if  left  to  chance,  will  never  be  taught  at  all.  Let  the  duties 
of  pupils  to  themselves,  to  the  school,  to  society,  and  to  God  be 
carefully  mapped  out  and  the  ground  fully  covered.  Let  example  be 
followed  l)y  precept.  Let  instruction  as  to  duties,  and  as  to  the 
results  of  their  performance  or  neglect,  be  given.  I  care  not  whether 
these  lessons  come  at  stated  times  or  not  ;  f  only  insist  that  they  be 
given.  If  this  is  done,  the  result  will  be  more  thoughtfulness  and 
self-restraint  on  the  part  of  pui)ils,  and  a  race  of  better  men  and 
women  ;  for  conscience  will  be  quickened  by  a  knowledge  of  duty, 
and  correct  practice  will  ripen  into  habit. 

Oral  instruction  in  language  includes,  of  course,  the  three  depart¬ 
ments  of  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 

How  shall  we  teach  children  to  talk  properly.^  Language  lessons, 
so  called,  are  frequently  productive  of  no  good  results.  Language  is 
not  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  rather  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  that  end  is 
the  expression  of  thought.  Will  not  this  truth  give  us  a  clew  to  the 
method  that  ought  to  be  pursued  in  teaching  language  ?  If  power  to 
do  is  acquired  by  doing,  then  power  to  talk  must  be  gained  by  talking, 
—  power  to  express  thought  by  expressing  thought.  Of  course, 
back  of  the  thought  lies  the  acquisition  of  thought,  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  language  with  which  to  clothe  the  thought.  And  what  mean 
those  years  of  silent  hearing  passed  by  every  infant  }  What  is  then 
the  occupation  of  his  mind He  is  observing  things,  acquiring  ideas, 
and  hearing  names  ;  thinking  thoughts  and  hearing  sentences.  The 
same  thought  is  in  his  mind,  accompanied  by  the  same  oral  expres¬ 
sion,  perhaps  a  thousand  times,  before  he  attempts  its  utterance  him¬ 
self.  At  last  he  begins  to  feel  the  power  of  that  universal  human 
impulse,  which  moves  us  to  communicate  to  others  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  our  own  minds.  And  then  he  is  forced  to  speak.  This, 
then,  would  seem  to  be  nature’s  method  of  teaching  children  to  talk: 
first,  numerous  impressions  of  truth  and  language  ;  then,  after  patient 
waiting,  and  under  the  influence  of  an  inward  monitor,  expression. 
If,  then,  the  natural  method  of  acquiring  speech  is  to  be  continued  with 
children  after  they  enter  school,  this  is  the  law  underlying  all  elemen¬ 
tary  language  lessons :  make  the  thoughts  so  clear,  the  interest  so 
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great,  and  the  words  so  well  known,  that  the  child  will  be  forced  from 
within  to  make  an  effort  to  express  what  is  in  his  own  mind.  All 
lessons,  then,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  child  is  to  make 
an  effort  to  use  language  correctly,  are  out  of  place.  The  child’s 
effort  is  to  be  to  communicate  his  thoughts.  Of  course  wrong 
expressions  are  to  be  corrected,  and  he  is  to  be  led  to  express  the 
exact  truth.  But  all  mere  sentence  building,  constructing  sentences 
that  shall  include  all  the  parts  of  speech,  finding  adjectiv^es  to  fit 
given  nouns,  and  nouns  to  suit  given  adjectives,  making  sentences 
after  sjjecial  patterns,  constructing  simple,  complex,  and  compound 
sentences,  —  all  such  exercises,  however  useful  they  may  be  in 
studying  the  science  of  language,  are  not  in  place  in  a  course  of  oral 
instruction,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  the  children  the  power  to 
tell  what  they  think. 

The  first  lessons  in  reading  are  all  oral ;  or,  if  the  book  is  used  at 
all,  it  plays  a  subordinate  part.  The  successive  steps  in  first  lessons 
in  reading  may  be  as  follows:  the  awakening  in  the  mind  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  thought,  either  by  the  use  of  objects  or  by  means  of  oral 
speech  ;  the  expression  of  the  thought  by  the  use  of  an  oral  sen¬ 
tence  ;  the  exhibition  to  the  eye  of  the  same  sentence,  either  in 
print  or  script;  the  reading  of  the  same,  both  by  the  teacher  and  the 
class  ;  the  reading  of  the  separate  words,  by  both  teacher  and  pupils, 
till  they  can  be  easily  called,  both  in  the  sentence  and  apart  from  it; 
the  separating  of  the  words  into  .syllables,  and  the  study  of  the  syl¬ 
lables  till  they  can  readily  be  called  ;  the  learning  of  both  the  names 
and  powers  of  the  letters;  learning  to  make  the  separate  letters; 
the  uniting  of  the  letters  to  form  syllables  and  the  calling  of  the 
syllables  ;  the  joining  of  the  syllables  to  form  words  and  the  calling 
of  the  words ;  the  uniting  of  the  words  to  form  sentences  and  the 
reading  of  the  sentences  thus  formed.  Were  we  anxious  for  a  new 
term,  we  might  call  this  the  analytico-.synthetic  method.  It  begins 
with  the  written  sentence  as  the  expression  of  a  thought  already  ex¬ 
pressed  orally  ;  analyzes  the  written  sentence  into  its  proximate,  and, 
finally,  into  its  ultimate,  elements;  shows  the  equivalent  in  oral 
speech  of  each  clement ;  teaches  the  pupils  to  form  the  elements, 
and  then  proceeds  synthetically  to  reconstruct  the  sentence. 

As  sentences  represent  thoughts,  the  unit  in  the  expression  of 
thought  is  the  sentence;  as  words  represent  ideas,  the  unit  in  the 
expression  of  ideas  is  the  word  ;  but  as  spoken  words  are  composed 
of  separate  sounds,  and  as  each  sound  is  represented  in  the  written 
word  by  a  separate  letter,  or  a  group  of  letters,  the  unit  in  the 
written  expression  of  sounds  is  the  letter.  If,  then,  the  pupil,  dur- 
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ing  his  oral  instruction  in  reading,  is  to  be  made  to  do  habitually 
what  he  will  be  obliged  to  do  without  di  rection,  when  he  comes  to 
read  new  words  and  new  sentences  by  himself,  he  should  be  required 
at  the  outset  to  recognize  sentences  and  words  not  only  as  standing 
for  thoughts  and  ideas,  but  also  as  the  representatives  of  spoken 
sentences  and  spoken  words  ;  and  he  should  also  be  made  to  know 
the  letters  as  symbols  of  elementary  sounds.  Not  till  this  last  point 
is  thoroughly  made  is  he  prepared  to  call  new  words  without  help. 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  required  in  penmanship  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  to  write  a  word  with  ease  requires  a  def¬ 
inite  conception  of  the  form  of  the  separate  letters,  and  the  habit  of 
moving  the  pen  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  these  forms.  Securing 
the  first  point  requires  the  production  of  the  forms  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  calling  of  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  all  the  elements  of 
the  forms,  while  the  habit  of  moving  a  pen  in  a  given  way  is 
secured  only  by  moving  it  in  that  way.  Instruction,  then,  in  regard 
to  forms  of  letters,  and  also  in  sitting,  pen-holding,  and  movement,  is 
to  constitute  the  work  of  the  teacher.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  * 
by  combining  class  instruction  and  drill  with  individual  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Oral  instruction  in  composition  should  include  the  formation  and 
criticism  of  analyses  so  as  to  make  them  clear  and  logical  ;  the  col¬ 
lection  and  arrangement  of  material ;  the  division  of  the  work  into 
paragraphs,  and  of  the  pangraphs  into  sentences  ;  proper  punctua¬ 
tion,  the  arrangement  of  the  comijosition  on  the  page,  and  criticism 
of  style.  Reading  and  practice  will  do  the  rest. 

I  have  now  indicated  briefly  the  work  to  be  done,  through  oral 
instruction,  in  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  physiology%  color, 
music,  morals,  and  language.  To  these  subjects  I  would  add  lessons  on 
the  general  qualities  of  objects,  whenever  the  teachers  were  competent 
to  give  such  lessons.  The  object  of  this  kind  of  work  would  be  to 
form  the  habit  of  thoroughly  observing  everything  that  comes  within 
the  pupils’  reach.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  list  of  topics  here 
given  is  not  intended  to  be  e.xhaustive,  but  only  to  indicate  those 
that  seem  to  me  essential  to  anything  like  a  well-rounded  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  comparatively  independent  study  of  books.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  a  student  is 
always  helped  in  his  reading  upon  any  subject  by  a  course  of  intro¬ 
ductory  lessons  given  by  a  thoroughly  competent  instructor.  This 
is  true  of  pupils  in  the  higher  schools  as  well  as  of  those  in  the 
lower.  These  introductory  lessons,  or  lectures,  should  accomplish 
two  things  :  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  students,  clearly,  distinctly,  and 
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vividly,  the  leading  conceptions  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated,  and 
also  take  the  students  over  ground  enough,  and  secure  such 
work  by  them  as  will  make  clear  to  them  the  right  method  of  study 
and  establish  the  habit  of  following  this  method. 

Plan  of  Lessons. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  tbe  plan  or  programme  of  lessons 
that  must  be  arranged  as  a  condition  of  doing  this  kind  of  work 
effectively. 

Education,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  implies  the  complete 
and  harmonious  development  of  all  man’s  powers.  I'he  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  all  this  requires  the  systematic  exercise  of  all  his  j)owcrs. 
So  the  education  of  a  child  in  any  one  direction  implies  .systematic 
exercise  in  the  same  direction.  Object  lessons,  language  lessons,  — 
oral  instruction  of  all  kinds  has  of'iinest  failed  to  accomplish  the 
work  hoped  for  by  its  advocates  for  a  lack  of  a  well-defined  plan 
upon  which  it  should  proceed.  A  few  lessons  have  been  given  upon 
this  subject,  and  a  few  upon  that,  with  no  definite  intent,  forming 
no  part  of  a  matured  scheme,  beginning  nowhere  in  particular,  and 
ending  anywhere  in  general.  Striking  tlio  keys  of  a  piano  at  random 
is  not  learning  to  play.  Promiscuous  lesusons  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
or  any  one  subject,  result  neither  in  scientific  knowledge  nor  good 
mental  training. 

The  first  requisite,  then,  for  good  oral  instruction  in  any  school 
or  system  of  schools  is  a  definite  programme.  Who  can  make  it }  It 
is  too  often  left  to  the  individual  teachers,  and  sometimes  to  the 
youngest  teachers.  This  is  wrong,  for  most  teachers  are  not  com¬ 
petent  for  this  work.  The  making  of  a  good  programme,  as  has 
well  been  said  by  one  of  our  wi.sest  educators,  is  the  most  difficult  of 
all  educational  work  :  it  requires  the  greate.st  abdity  and  the  broad¬ 
est  knowledge ;  it  should  not  therefore  be  intrusted  to  young 
teachers.  School  boards,  as  such,  should  never  attempt  it.  It 
should  be  intrusted  to  a  council  of  the  ablest,  the  wisest,  and  the 
most  experienced  educators  of  the  land.  Ample  time  should  be 
given  for  the  consideration  of  every  point  of  the  programme,  lioth 
in  its  direct  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  in  its  relation 
to  other  subjects.  No  one  branch  of  study  should  be  admitted  to 
or  rejected  from  the  programme,  and  the  ground  to  be  covered  by 
no  one  subject  should  be  decided  upon,  till  the  opinion  of  the  wisest 
teachers  of  the  world  upon  the  point  is  known,  and  the  question 
definitely  asked  and  answered,  whether  the  special  conditions  of  the 
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case  require  any  modification.  And  when  a  programme  is  thus 
made  it  should  never  be  changed,  except  after  the  most  deliberate 
consideration  and  for  urgent  reasons. 

Now  what  should  such  a  programme  determine  in  regard  to  a 
course  of  oral  instruction  }  First  of  all,  the  subjects  upon  which  the 
lessons  are  to  be  given.  These  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
social  condition  and  home  training  of  the  pupils,  the  length  of  time 
they  are  to  remain  in  school,  and  the  jnirsuits  in  life  for  which  they 
arc  destined.  A  boy  who  is  to  continue  at  school  but  a  few  years 
may  need  to  be  differently  treated  from  one  who  is  to  take  a  college 
course  and  study  a  profession.  All  must  learn  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  whatever  else  is  neglected.  Secondly,  the  programme  should 
determine  the  number  of  lessons  to  be  given  upon  each  subject.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say,  teach  color  and  form  ;  for  one  teacher  may 
have  a  taste  for  the  one  subject,  and  another  for  the  other ;  so  that 
in  each  class  the  one  or  the  other  will  be  neglected.  Thirdly,  the 
topic  for  each  lesson  should  be  given.  I  sec  no  other  way  to  secure 
the  full  treatment  of  any  subject.  If  left  to  themselves,  teachers  of 
different  grades  arc  in  danger  of  handling  the  same  topics  ;  so  that 
part  of  a  subject  will  be  studied  several  times,  and  part  of  it  not  at 
all.  And,  finally,  the  order  in  which  the  lessons  are  to  be  given 
should  be  determined.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  each 
subject  receive  an  orderly  and  systematic  treatment.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  perception,  imagination,  and  reason  can  be  well 
develo|)ed  ;  the  only  way  in  which  pupils  can  be  trained  to  good 
habits  of  study  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  best  knowledge  of 
the  subject  studied  can  be  secured. 

It  may  be  objected  at  this  point  that  the  specific  directions  by 
the  programme  here  recommended  would  tend  to  trammel  the 
teacher,  aiul  that  more  latitude  should  be  allowed  for  the  exercise 
of  individual  judgment.  If  every  teacher  was  a  profound  philosopher, 
the  point  would  be  well  taken  ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  all  of 
that  class.  And,  besides,  I  have  supposed  the  programme  made  by 
the  highest  wisdom  attainable.  There  is  another  incidental  reason 
why  I  would  have  a  definite  programme  of  oral  instruction.  It  is 
much  easier  for  a  non-professional  to  examine  in  text-book  work  ;  and, 
consequently,  where  education  is  directed  by  those  not  skilled  in  the 
work,  oral  instruction  generally  receives  little  attention.  The  result 
in  many  cases  is,  that  this  kind  of  work  is  the  merest  farce.  Ihit  the 
most  inexperienced  member  of  a  school  board  can  ask  whether  a 
teacher  has  completed  the  programme,  and  require  to  have  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  work  exhibited. 
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But  programmes  will  never  make  good  teaching.  Back  of  all  and 
above  all  is  the  living  teacher.  If  he  is  intelligent,  gorxl,  and  earn¬ 
est,  he  does  good  work.  One  item  of  his  qualification,  in  particular, 
I  want  to  mention  here.  To  be  able  to  give  oral  instruction  effec¬ 
tively  he  must  know  the  true  aim  of  the  work.  How  often  I  have 
seen  object  lessons  given  when  the  teacher  seemed  to  be  merely 
fishing  for  words,  — and  fishing  in  a  dry  pool ! 

The  true  object  of  oral  instruction  I  conceive  to  be  threefold, — 
training,  knowledge,  and  expression.  It  is  possible  to  make  either 
factor  too  prominent.  We  may  make  sharp  intellects,  that  j^ossess 
little  valuable  knowledge  or  power  of  expression ;  we  may  impart 
knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  in  our  pupils  little  j'ower 
either  to  think  or  to  express  ;  or  we  may  make  fluent  talkers  and 
writers,  characterized  by  weakness  and  ignorance.  Neither  of  these 
is  the  highest  type  of  man.  Perfection  requires  power,  wisdom,  and 
speech.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  recommendation,  then,  either  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  study  or  a  mode  of  treatment,  that  it  disciplines  the  mind.  It 
is  not  enough  that  it  makes  the  pupil  wise,  or  that  it  makes  him 
fluent  of  speech.  The  true  test  for  every  course  of  instruction,  and 
for  every  lesson  in  the  course,  —  and  this  is  emphatically  true  of  oral 
instruction,  which  fashions  the  mental  habits,  —  is  this  :  does  it  re¬ 
sult  in  that  self-activity  of  thepui)ils  that  gives  them  additional  power 
to  act ;  does  the  subject  matter  stand  in  such  relation  to  human  in¬ 
terests,  and  especially  to  the  interests  of  these  human  beings,  that 
the  resulting  knowledge  will  be  of  the  highest  jiractical  value  to 
them  ;  and  are  they  the  better  prepared  to  put  themselves  in  com¬ 
munication  and  sympathy  with  their  fellow-men  ?  Oral  instruction 
that  will  not  bear  this  test  should  not  be  allowed  to  waste  the  time  of 
pupils. 

And  here  I  might  leave  this  part  of  my  subject.  But  there  is  one 
error  connected  with  oral  instruction,  in  common  with  text-book 
instruction,  so  important,  and  at  the  .same  time  so  common,  that  I 
wish  to  point  it  out.  I  refer  to  memorizing  the  language  of  the 
instructor.  It  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  this  practice  is  ever 
justifiable.  As  before  said,  language  is  for  the  expression  of  thought ; 
and,  if  an  oral  lesson  has  not  resulted  in  making  pupils  think  thoughts 
that  they  wish  to  express,  it  might  as  well  be  considered  a  failure, 
and  the  language  side  of  the  lesson  be  omitted. 
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Method. 

A  few  words  on  the  methods  of  oral  instruction,  and  I  am  done. 
The  teacher’s  part  in  the  lessons  may  be  briefly  described.  He  is, 
first,  to  furnish  the  material  upon  which  the  minds  of  the  class  arc 
to  be  exercised,  which  may  be  material  for  the  exercise  of  the  per¬ 
ceptive  powers,  or  of  the  imagination,  or  of  the  rea.soning  faculty,  or 
of  all  together,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lesson.  Secondly,  he 
is  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  children,  both  in  the  class  and  out¬ 
side  the  class  ;  for  every  lesson  should  require  some  outside  work. 
Thirdly,  he  is  to  name  the  new  objects,  qualities,  and  relations  that 
the  children  discover.  And,  finally,  he  is  to  teach  the  correct  expres¬ 
sions  for  the  truths  discovered.  This,  let  it  be  observed,  does  not 
require  much  talking.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  give  a  single  formula, 
the  observance  of  which  would  secure  good  oral  instruction,  it  would 
consist  of  these  words  :  be  silent. 

The  work  of  the  lesson,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  to  the  children. 
This  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  includes  exercises  in  observa¬ 
tion,  imagination,  and  thought.  These  are  to  be  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.  If  the  lesson,  for  example,  is  one  in 
observation,  the  children  are  to  observe  the  objects  furnished  by  the 
teacher,  and  to  observe  the  parts  in  the  order  directed  ;  and  then 
they  arc  to  observe  objects,  as  directed,  outside  the  class-room.  If 
each  child  takes  charge  of  himself,  the  teacher  ceases  to  be  a  teacher. 
The  second  part  of  the  children’s  work  is  the  expression  of  the  new 
knowledge  they  have  gained.  This  should  be  done  orally  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  both  orally  and  in  writing  as  the  pupils  advance. 

Conclusion. 

I  believe  that  in  many  schools  in  this  country  we  are  to-day  acting 
as  wildly,  as  irrationally,  as  foolishly,  in  attempting,  through  oral 
instruction,  to  relieve  our  pupils  of  the  labor  of  overcoming  diffi¬ 
culties  for  themselves  by  doing  their  thinking  for  them,  as  ever 
those  old  schoolmasters  did,  who  fed  their  pupils  on  text-books  from 
the  heginning  to  the  end  of  the  year.  If  I  must  take  my  choice 
between  all  talk  and  all  text-book,  give  me  the  text-book,  and  I  will 
trust  to  future  experience  to  make  it  comprehensible.  And  yet  I 
believe  that  a  course  of  oral  instruction  such  as  I  have  attempted 
to  sketch  is  useful  both  as  a  means  in  itself  of  the  best  education, 
and  as  a  preparation  for  the  profitable  study  of  text-books. 
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ON  THE  E  El  A  770 N  OF  THE  PROCESSES  OF  ACQUISITION 
AND  MEMORY  TO  ELEMENTARY  TEACHING. 

RY  GEORGE  P.  RROWN,  A.  M.,  PRESIDENT  INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

My  theme  is  akin  to  some  that  have  been  discussed  in  some  of  the 
other  departments  of  this  Association,  and  especially  to  one  elabo- 
ratetl  with  great  ability  and  power  in  a  paper  entitled  “The  Limits 
of  Oral  Instruction.”  That  very  suggestive  paper  has  set  me  to 
thinking  of  the  signification  of  the  terms  analysis  and  synthesis^ 
words  used  to  name  two  methods  of  obtaining  knowledge. 

It  is  said  that  “There  are  two  methods  for  the  mind  to  employ  in 
obtaining  knowledge,  the  analytic  and  the  synthetic.  The  use  of 
the  first  recpiires  the  object  of  knowledge,  with  all  of  its  parts  and 
elements  and  relation  of  parts,  to  be  before  the  mind  of  the  learner 
at  the  first.  When  the  mind  has  known  the  object  as  a  unit,  it  is  to 
unloose  the  parts  from  one  another  by  analysis,  and  consider  them  in 
themselves  and  in  their  relations. 


“The  movement  of  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
must  always  be  from  whole  to  part,  if  we  would  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  independent  and  successful  activity  in  the  study  of  any  object 
or  branch  of  knowledge.  A  synthetic  method  of  independent  study 
is  imj)Ossible.” 

“The  primary  requirement  is  that  the  object  of  knowledge,  with 
all  of  Its  parts  and  elements  and  relation  of  parts,  shall  be  before  the 
viiml  of  the  learner  at  the  first.  To  he  before  the  mind  may  mean 
that  the  mind  already  has  a  vague,  or  not  clear,  “knowledge  of  the 
object,  its  parts  and  elements  and  relation  of  parts”  ;  or  it  may  possi¬ 
bly  mean  that  the  object  is  in  such  pro.ximity  to  the  mind  or  senses 
that  the  mind  can  contemplate  it.  The  latter  interpretation  would 
seem  to  limit  the  objects  of  knowledge  to  objects  of  sense.  If  the 
former  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  meaning,  it  would  seem 
that  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  an  object  must  start  from 
knowledge  previously  acquired.  Then  the  question  arises,  “  By  what 
process  was  this  knowledge  obtained.^”  If  the  second  is  the  jiroper 
interpretation,  then  the  question  recurs,  “  By  what  process  does  the 
mind  gain  its  first  knowledge  of  an  object  1  ”  The  character  of  this 
first  movement  it  seems  important  to  clearly  see.  Sir  William  Ham¬ 
ilton  gives  the  following  as  a  psychological  law  :  “  The  first  proced¬ 
ure  of  the  mind  in  the  elaboration  of  its  knowledge  is  always  analyt¬ 
ical.  It  descends  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  from  the  vague  to  the 
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definite.”  He  adds,  “These  two  processes,  synthesis  and  analysis, 
are  not,  in  strict  propriety,  two  several  methods,  but  together  consti¬ 
tute  only  a  single  method.”  A  conscious  activity  of  the  one  is  impos¬ 
sible  without  there  being  at  the  same  time  a  more  or  less  conscious 
activity  of  the  other.  He  says  further :  “It  is  manifest  in  general 
from  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  the  term  ‘analysis’  can  only  be 
applied  to  the  seijaration  of  a  whole  into  its  parts,  and  that  the  term 
‘synthesis’  can  only  be  applied  to  the  collection  of  the  parts  into 
the  whole.” 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  elaboration,  i.  e.,  the  pcrfcctijig  ox  refining 
of  its  knowledge  of  an  object,  the  mind  naturally  proceeds  from  a 
whole  vaguely  known  to  the  parts  composing  it.  Hut  this  assumes 
that  the  mind  already  knows  a  complex  whole.  The  process  by 
which  the  mind  originally  constructeil  that  whole  must  have  been  a 
synthetic  process.  There  seem  then  to  be  two  processes  by  which 
the  mind  naturally  gains  knowledge  of  an  object:  one  process,  which 
results  in  the  knowledge  of  elements  that  are  wholly  new  and  the 
joining  of  them  to  the  elements  already  known  ;  and  another,  which 
results  in  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  these  elements.  “To 
know  an  object  is  to  be  certain  that  it  is,  and  to  be  certain  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  other  things,  and  of  its  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole.” 

Whether  any  particular  process  of  acquisition  should  be  termed 
analytic  or  synthetic  would  seem  to  depend  upon  (1)  what  the  whole 
process  starts  from,  and  (2)  what  is  the  immediate  end  sought  by 
the  instructor. 

I.  Hvery  object  which  furnishes  an  occasion  for  knowledge  to  the 
pupil,  and  for  instruction  to  the  teacher,  may  be  viewed  as  one  of 
three  different  wholes,  (i.)  One  of  these  is  the  object  as  it  really 
is,  —  what  the  Creator  sees  it  to  be.  (2.)  Another  is  the  whole  com¬ 
posed  of  those  elements  which  the  teacher  sees  in  it.  (3.)  What  the 
child  sees  in  the  object  forms  another  whole. 

Let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  a  mind  without  any 
experience  in  knowing,  and  therefore  without  any  power  of  using  the 
knowledge  gained  by  one  sense  as  the  sign  of  knowdedge  that  another 
sense  \fonld  give,  should  set  out  to  gain  knowledge  of  an  apple.  By 
applying  the  sense  of  sight,  a  knowledge  of  form  and  color  is  obtained. 
These  are  all  the  attributes  known  by  sight.  Since  the  form  is  space¬ 
filling,  it  can  be  separated  into  parts.  There  is  an  involuntary  or 
spontaneous  act  of  .synthesis  performed  which  unites  these  two  ele¬ 
ments  into  one  spatial  whole  ;  but  no  analysis  of  the  whole  will  give 
flavor,  or  hardness,  or  smoothness,  or  any  other  attribute  of  the  apple. 
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There  are  new  and  independent  elements  given  by  other  senses  and 
by  the  process  of  synthesis  united  with  the  elements  already  known, 
forming  a  more  complex  whole.  It  is  true  that  with  every  act  of 
synthesis  there  is  an  accompanying  act  of  analysis.  It  is  impossible 
to  perform  one  of  these  acts  without  at  the  same  time  iierforming  the 
other;  hut  the  proeess  of  which  the  learning  mind  is  most  conscious 
seems  to  be  the  synthetic.  After  the  child  has  learned  to  perceive, 
and  can  make  use  of  the  accpiired  perceptions  (so  called),  his  act  of 
spontaneous  synthesis  gives  him  a  much  more  complex  whole,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  made  clear  by  analysis.  It  seems  to  be  true 
also,  that  when  the  mind  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  elements  or 
parts  of  a  thing,  the  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  the  discovery  of 
other  elements  or  parts  not  previously  known,  which,  when  discov¬ 
ered,  are  at  once  united  with  the  other  elements,  forming  a  new  whole. 

If  we  occupy  the  point  of  view  of  the  instructor  who  is  striving  to 
lead  the  child  to  construct  or  synthesize  a  whole  similar  to  the  whole 
which  he  know.s,  then  the  process  seems  to  be  prominently  analytic. 
Every  movement  of  the  teacher’s  mind  with  reference  to  his  whole 
is  an  act  of  separation.  But,  should  he  chance  to  discover  some  new 
element,  he  immediately  unites  that  in  its  proper  relation  to  the 
other  elements,  and  thus  constructs  a  new  whole. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  different  in  learning  complex  abstract 
notions.  A  mind  that  knows  nothing  about  the  state  cannot  learn 
anything  about  it  by  pursuing  rigidly  a  process  of  analysis  of  any 
whole  with  which  it  may  start.  Suppose  that  it  starts  with  the 
word.  Its  whole  is  simply  an  empty  form.  The  process  by  which 
that  form  must  be  filled  is  pre-eminently  a  constructive,  a  gathering- 
together  process,  rather  than  a  process  of  separation.  It  is  by  the 
study  of  the  relations  of  the  elements  found  to  be  in  a  thing,  and  of 
the  relations  which  the  thing  as  known  holds  to  other  things,  that 
new  elements  are  brought  to  view  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  properly 
be  said  that  the  analysis  supplies  conditions  favorable  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  new  knowledge. 

2.  Whether  the  process  of  the  mind  is  consciously  analytic  or 
synthetic  depends,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  nature  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  purpose  sought  to  be  realized  by  the  instructor.  If  the  end  is 
the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  the  process  is  synthetic  ;  each 
new  element  being  joined  to  the  old  whole  by  a  svnthetic  judgment, 
—  synthetic  from  the  learner’s  point  of  'dew,  but  analytic  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  teacher.  If  the  immediate  purpose  is  to  make  the 
learner’s  knowledge  clear,  —  to  make  that  which  is  vague  and  in¬ 
definite  clear  and  definite,  by  which  is  meant  a  seeing  of  each  clement 
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or  part  of  the  complex  whole  in  its  proper  relations  to  the  other 
elements  or  parts,  —  then  the  process  is  consciously  analytic. 

The  inductive  method  is  analytic  rather  than  synthetic.  By  it  we 
proceed  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  —  from  the  complex  to 
the  simple.  The  deductive  method  is  prominently  synthetic,  the 
mind  proceeding  from  the  general  to  the  individual,  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  the  general  notion  ever  being  less  complex  than  the 
particular  under  it. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  memory  to 
elementary  education. 

I  shall  not  consider  memory  in  that  special  sense  which  limits  it 
to  the  i)ower  to  rc-kuou\  —  to  recognize  old  acquaintances,  past  expe¬ 
riences, —  nor  in  that  other  sense,  which  limits  it  to  the  power  to 
reproduce  those  general  notions,  which  are  the  products  of  general¬ 
ization,  and  are  put  under  the  arbitrary  forms  of  language,  but  shall 
give  to  it  the  more  popular  signification  of  that  endowment  of  the 
mind  which  retains  and  recalls  past  experiences. 

By  elementary  education,  I  mean  the  exercise  of  that  class  of 
mental  processes  which  result  in  products  which  we  call  facts.  It 
dilfers  from  scientific  education  in  that  there  is  but  little  or  no  con¬ 
scious  study  of  the  logical  and  necessary  relations  of  these  facts  by 
which  they  are  bound  together  into  that  unity  which  we  call  a 
science. 

By  a  fact,  I  mean  a  synthesis  of  elements  which  the  mind  gathers 
together  and  views  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  a  stage  in  a  process.  The 
universe  of  miml  and  matter  is  an  organism.  The  law  of  its  being  is 
activity.  bLvery  thing  or  fact  that  is  at  any  moment  of  time  is  some 
stage  of  one  of  the  infinite  variety  of  processes  or  movements  toward 
some  definite  end.  It  was  conditioned  by  all  that  preceded  it  in  the 
process,  and  it  will  be  the  condition  of  all  that  follows  it.  But  when 
cut  off  from  what  has  preceded  and  what  will  follow,  and  viewed  as 
a  whole  and  not  as  a  part  of  some  great  whole,  it  is  a  fact.  Facts 
seen  in  their  logical  relations  constitute  science. 

1‘dementary  knowledge  rigidly  defined  is  a  knowledge  of  these  facts 
as  facts.  Scientific  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  as  neces¬ 
sarily  related  to  their  antecedents  and  consequents  in  ^he  process, 
bdementary  education  is,  therefore,  a  leading  of  the  mind  to  perform 
those  processes  which  result  in  elementary  knowledge. 

But  it  is  needful  that  we  guard  against  the  misconception  that 
there  is  any  period  of  a  person’s  life  when  the  process  of  education 
will  be  exclusively  elementary ;  when  he  will  deal  with  facts  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  relations ;  when  he  will  be  unable  to  make  any  gen- 
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eralizations  or  inductions.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  such  period 
after  he  enters  school. 

lie  must  generalize  before  he  can  make  any  intelligent  use  of  lan¬ 
guage.  ICvery  word  names  a  general  notion,  and  not  a  particular. 
This  power  of  generalization  and  of  induction,  by  which  what  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  particulars  observed  is  e.xtended  to  those  not  observed, 
is  possessed  by  every  child  of  school  age.  There  is  therefore  no  jieriod 
of  a  child’s  .school  life  in  which  he  is  wholly  incapable  of  scientific 
education.  The  logical  power  is  weak  in  early  childhooil,  while  the 
powers  of  observation,  memory,  and  imagination  are  relatively  strong. 
The  wise  teacher  makes  use  of  what  nature  has  furnished,  and  is  con¬ 
tent  to  wait  for  what  will  not  be  given  until  another  period. 

Having  explained  what  is  meant  by  elementary  knowledge  and 
education,  I  now  pass  on  to  a  fuller  elaboration  of  the  definition  of 
memory. 

Memory,  as  defined  above,  admits  of  a  separation  into  different 
species :  — 

(i.)  There  is  the  spontaucous  and  the  intentional  memory,  differ¬ 
ing  in  this,  that  there  is  a  conscious  activity  of  the  will  in  the  one 
that  is  not  in  the  other. 

(2.)  The  conscious  and  the  unconscious  memory.  By  unconscious 
memory  is  meant  that  power  of  the  mind  to  retain  its  acquisitions  and 
assimilate  them  so  that  they  become,  in  a  sense,  apart  of  its  substance» 
forming  an  important  element  of  that  complex  whole  which  is  called 
character.  It  helps  to  form  the  soil  from  which  ideas  spring  when 
occasion  calls  for  them,  the  reservoir  from  which  are  drawn  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  reflection  and  into  which  many  of  the  products  of  reflection 
and  observation  flow.  It  is  the  great  conservative  power  of  the  mind  ; 
nothing  that  .goes  into  it  is  lost.  It  may  never  afterwards  appear 
in  consciousness  in  the  form  in  which  it  sunk  into  unconsciousness, 
but  it  is  an  abiding  ingredient  of  the  soul,  modifying  its  capacities 
and  powers. 

(3.)  There  is  also  a  memory  of  the  objects  of  sense  and  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  objects  of  reflection.  Under  sense,  memory  is  the  memory  of 
the  eye,  of  the  ear,  and  the  like.  The  memory  of  the  eye  may  be  a 
memory  of  form  or  of  color.  Reflective  memory  has  under  it,  mem¬ 
ory  of  processes,  of  results,  of  law's,  of  causes,  of  similars,  01  gener¬ 
als,  etc.  So  independent  of  each  other  do  these  pow'ers  seem  that 
Beneke  declares  that  memory  is  not  one  faculty,  but  many,  and  that 
the  cultivation  of  one  memory  has  no  effect  upon  another. 

Of  the  relative  importance  of  conscious  and  unconscious  memory 
in  education,  much  might  be  said.  It  is  a  prevalent  error  among 
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teachers  to  undervalue  the  latter.  Many  school  practices  and  require 
ments  emphasize  the  importance  of  conscious  memory.  This  is  well. 
There  are  few  or  none  that  suggest  to  either  teacher  or  pupil  that 
what  he  once  knew  but  has  now  forgotten  is  not  lost.  This  is  not 
well.  The  influence  of  e.xaminations  and  class  records,  and  the  deter¬ 
mining  of  rank  by  per  cents,  are  to  teach  that  wdiat  cannot  be  called 
back  into  consciousness  of  what  has  been  learned  is  of  no  value. 
This  works  the  evil,  especially  in  the  higher  schools,  of  contracting 
the  field  of  view  of  the  student,  and  of  causing  him  to  expend  his 
mental  energy  in  recollecting  when  it  might  better  be  expended  in 
assimilating.  What  is  merely  recollected  still  continues  to  be  objec¬ 
tive,  and,  in  a  sense,  foreign  to  the  mind.  What  is  assimilated  passes 
on  into  character.  I'or  this  reason  it  is  not  strange  that  the  man  who 
leads  his  class  by  the  examination  test  often  follows  far  behind  when 
he  comes  to  be  judged  by  the  tests  that  society  applies. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  examination  tests,  but, 
rather,  to  urge  the  application  of  such  other  tests  as  shall  lead  the 
pupil  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  unconscious  possessions  of  the 
mind. 

We  are  wont  to  say  that  the  condition  of  memory  is  that  the  object 
shall  first  be  known ;  and  that  to  know,  the  mind  must  attend  ;  and 
that  attention  is  conditioned  by  a  feeling  of  interest.  Hut  original 
knowing,  beyond  the  slight  and  superficial  knowledge  which  sense, 
perception,  and  consciousness  enable  the  infant  to  experience,  — 
which  knows  the  thing  only  so  long  as  it  is  before  the  senses,  —  is 
dependent  upon  the  memory.  Without  memory,  mind  could  perform 
none  of  its  other  functions.  It  is,  therefore,  fundamental  to  all 
knowledge. 

“  Memory  is  the  great  keeper  or  master  of  the  rolls  of  the  .soul,  —  a 
power  that  can  make  amends  for  the  speed  of  time  in  causing  him 
to  leave  behind  those  things  which  else  he  would  so  carry  away  a? 
if  they  had  not  been.” 

The  “  old  education  ”  was  probably  wrong  in  some  of  its  practice, 
but  it  was  orthodox  in  doctrine  when  it  taught  that  the  mind  should 
be  early  furnished  with  a  store  of  true  and  noble  forms  which  the 
future  is  to  fill  with  their  proper  content. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  memory  to  elementary  education,  1 
remark :  — 

That,  during  this  fact-acquiring  period,  the  faculty  of  memory  is 
especially  active,  particularly  that  phase  of  it  which  recalls  individual 
objects,  —  the  recollection. 

Nature  has  provided  that,  during  this  period  of  comparative  :'nac- 
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tivity  of  the  unoerstanding,  the  mental  energy  shall  be  employed  in 
the  storing  up  of  material  for  future  elaboration.  It  is  the  period  of  the 
acquisition  of  forms  of  knowledge  having  a  small  and  vague  content. 
These  forms  of  knowledge  may  be  either  forms  of  things  in  nature, 
or  words,  —  which  are  artificial  forms  of  knowledge.  The  natural 
^orms  of  knowledge  are  obtained  by  the  perception  of  material 
objects.  The  child  perceives  a  pebble.  He  acquires  a  form  like  that  j, 

which  the  scientist  or  philosojdier  has ;  but  how  empty  is  it  com-  ! 

pared  with  theirs.  He  sees  only  the  skin  of  the  thing;  a  natural  i 

skin,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  hardly  a  greater  content  of  knowledge  than  i 

has  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  he  does  not  possess.  And  this  | 

skin  is  all  the  child  at  first  cares  to  know.  He  attends  to  it  for  \ 

a  moment,  long  enough  to  seize  it,  and  then  rushes  on  to  some  i 

new  acquisition.  He  may  inquire  what  it  is,  but  his  question  is  ^ 

answered  when  he  learns  its  name.  He  has  neither  inclination  nor 
ability  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  pebble.  Any  effort  to 
force  him  to  do  this  will  result  either  in  failure  or  in  mental  deformity* 

In  learning  oral  language  the  child  learns  to  associate  the  visible 
form  of  the  object  with  an  audible  form  or  sound.  In  learning 
printed  language  the  association  is  made  between  two  visible  forms.  | 
This  association  being  made,  it  will  then  follow  that  when  either  of.  I 
these  is  presented  to  the  mind  the  other  will  be  recalled.  t 

The  question  is  suggested.  What  is  the  order  in  which  the  child 
learns  words  or  audible  forms  ?  Is  it  first  the  thing  or  natural  form, 
and  then  the  word  or  artificial  form ;  or,  is  it  fir.st  the  word  and  then 
the  thing  ? 

The  movement  of  the  mind  in  invnitiug  a  language  is  from  the 
thing  to  the  name.  Is  this  the  only  proper  order  of  jirocedure  in 
learning  a  language  }  Observation  of  the  process  by  which  a  child 
learns  to  talk  will  show  that  the  movement  of  the  mind  is  fpiite  as 
often  from  word  to  thing  as  from  thing  to  word.  Reflection  would 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  word  is  a  thing  or  audible  form  ;  , 

while  the  object,  pebble,  is  a  visible  form.  What  the  mind  must  do  | 

is  to  associate  these  two  things  as  name  and  thing  named.  1  here  is  ; 

no  psychological  law  that  requires  that  the  mind  shall  invariably  *) 

proceed  from  one  to  the  other  rather  than  from  the  other  to  the  one.  | 

It  would  require  half  of  a  lifetime  to  learn  to  talk  as  well  as  a  child  | 

eight  years  of  age,  if  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a  word  were  I 

made  to  precede  always  the  learning  of  the  word.  | 

In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  from  the  printed  page,  or  by  oral  [ 
instruction,  the  movement  of  the  mind  is  from  word  to  content.  | 
“But  shall  the  child  learn  words  the  meaning  of  whidi  he  does  not  | 
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understand  ?  This  is  mere  verbal  memory,  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
old  education.”  Shall  the  child  learn  to  repeat  any  Bible  te.xts,  or 
gems  of  poetry  or  prose?  In  doing  so  he  will  learn  to  use  many 
words  that  convey  to  him  absolutely  nothing  of  their  true  signifi¬ 
cance,  let  the  teaching  be  ever  so  skilful. 

I  formerly  knew  of  a  boy  who  is  now  an  intelligent  and  valued 
member  of  society,  who  early  learned  to  repeat  the  te.xt,  “  The  wicked 
flee  when  no  man  pursueth,  but  the  righteous  are  as  bold  as  a  lion.” 
I'or  years  he  interpreted  “  the  wicked  flee  ”  to  mean  a  wicked  flea. 
It  would  seem  that  he  could  have  had  no  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  text ;  and  yet  I  believe  that  in  the  final  outcome  it  was  quite  as 
well  for  him  as  it  would  have  been  had  he  spent  the  time  required  to 
memorize  the  text  in  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  insect  which 
his  fancy  pictured. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  mere  verbal  memorizing  at  any  stage  of  one’s 
education  ;  but  there  is  a  Scylla  quite  as  fatal  to  true  progress  as  this 
Chary  bd  is. 

The  imj)ulse  to  make  a  language  is  an  instinct  of  the  soul.  The 
child  is  naturally  impelled  to  learn  the  language  which  is  constantly 
used  in  his  hearing.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  he  will  not 
seek  with  as  much  interest  to  discover  the  content  of  a  new  word  as 
to  learn  the  name  of  a  new  thing.  It  is  not  material  in  what  order 
these  are  presented.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the  child  put  the 
best  content  he  is  able  to  form  into  the  word  at  the  earliest  moment 
practicable.  The  teacher  should  avoid  a  literal  and  narrow  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  dogmas,  “ Things  before  words,”  “The  consciousness 
of  the  need  of  a  name  before  giving  the  name,”  lest  he  impede  the 
spontaneous  activity  of  the  child,  which  drives  it  on  to  accumulate 
a  store  of  outlines  or  moulds  of  things  which  future  elaboration  by 
the  higher  powers  will  fill. 

A  teacher  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  pupil  at  this  early  stage 
in  his  education,  provided  he  does  not  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking 
that  everything  which  the  child  has  known  during  the  term  must  be 
at  his  command,  ready  for  reproduction  on  examination  day  ;  or,  that 
everything  which  the  child  learns  must  be  known  to  the  pupil  as  it 
is  known  to  the  teacher  ;  or,  that  there  is  some  fixed  and  necessary 
order  of  procedure  which  requires  conceptions  to  precede  words,  or 
words  conceptions;  or,  that  the  higher  powers  of  comparing,  gener¬ 
alizing,  classifying,  judging,  and  reasoning  are  not  active  in  very 
young  children  ;  or,  that  the  study  of  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
terpreting  its  language  may  not  be  quite  as  valuable  an  exercise  for 
the  child  as  a  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  material  object. 
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Prominent  among  the  instrumentalities  used  by  the  teacher  to  lead 
the  pupil  to  acquire  and  retain  facts  and  experiences  is  the  text¬ 
book.  One  needs  to  keep  constant  guard  over  himself  to  avoid  a  loo 
implicit  reliance  upon  much  that  is  i)ut  forth  under  the  supposed 
sanction  of  philosophy  upon  the  use  of  text-hooks.  The  logical  result 
of  some  of  these  teachings  would  he  the  abolishment  of  the  hook 
from  the  school. 

One  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  educational  thought  in  America 
says  :  “  Hooks  in  abundance  may  he  used,  and  lectures  may  he  given, 
but  they  are  to  he  used  to  call  the  mind  of  the  student  to  a  fresli  and 
more  thorough  study  of  what  has  before  been  taught  ;  they  are  not 
to  he  used  as  the”  (student’s)  “original  sources  of  knowledge.”  It  is 
in  hooks  that  we  find  recorded  the  thoughts  and  experiences — the 
achievements  —  of  the  race.  Without  a  knowledge  of  what  has  liecn 
found  out,  each  one  must  begin  where  the  race  began,  and  by  the 
slow  process  of  discovery  achieve  what  he  may.  Mach  generation 
would  merely  repeat  the  experiences  of  its  predecessor.  'I'hat  in 
which  the  world  to-day  differs  from  what  it  was  a  century  or  sixty 
centuries  ago  is  to  he  found  recorded  in  hooks.  What  it  is  to-day  is 
what  its  different  institutions  are.  Hut  these  are  only  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  thoughts  of  the  past.  When  we  study  them  we  arc 
merely  discovering  what  those  have  thought  who  have  gone  before. 
The  actual  institutions  of  society  are,  in  a  sense,  hooks  containing 
the  record  of  former  generations. 

The  great  value  of  a  hook  seems  to  he  that  it  enables  one  to  realize 
within  himself  the  essential  thoughts  and  experiences — the  spiritual 
achievements  —  of  the  race  in  much  less  time  than  was  required  for 
their  original  production. 

A  rational  study  of  a  text-hook  causes  activities  of  soul  in  the 
student  similar  to  those  experienced  by  the  original  discoverer.  In 
so  far  as  he  experiences  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  he  is  doing  what 
the  original  discoverers  did  ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  hC 
is  being  trained  in  a  right  method  of  thinking. 

In  the  text-book  is  preserved  the  essential  truths  which  mind  has 
discov'cred,  and  the  relations  of  these  truths  ;  and  these  the  learner 
may  seize  and  appropriate  without  the  waste  of  energy  attendant 
upon  the  exploration  of  ways  that  lead  to  error,  into  which  the  origi¬ 
nal  discoverer  was  led  because  of  his  ignorance.  It  is  through  hooks 
that  the  present  generation  is  able  to  rethink  for  itself  what  has  been 
thought  in  all  former  times,  as  a  preparation  for  the  forward  step  in 
the  progress  of  the  race  which  it  is  to  take.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  type  of  school  instruction  is  that  which  has  for  its  purpose 
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tlie  preiiaratidn  of  the  pupil  to  take  possession  of  this  inlieritance  by 
tcacliiuL;  him  how  to  master  books.  But  this  docs  not  imply  meaning¬ 
less  rote-memorizing.  The  mastery  of  books  means  the  mastery  of 
the  meanings  of  words  and  of  thought  processes.  This  can  best  be 
done  through  objective  illustration  and  a  practice  in  the  application 
of  these  processes  to  the  solution  of  new  problems.  A  text-book  is 
mastered  when  the  student  is  master  of  its  ideas  and  processes  ;  nor 
does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  influence  of  such  teaching  is  merely  to 
“  prepare  the  mind  to  understand,  it  may  be,  what  others  have  done, 
but  gives  it  no  power  to  do  anything  by  an  independent  exertion  of 
its  own  jiowers  ” 

Progress  toward  reform  in  school  teaching  will  be  made,  not  by 
abolishing  the  use  of  the  text-book,  nor,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  piakc  it  an  “original  source  of  knowledge  to  the  pupil,”  but  by 
a  more  rational  teaching  of  it.  There  is  quite  as  large  a  field  for 
training  “the  active  powers”  of  the  intellect  in  seizing  and  assimi¬ 
lating  the  thoughts  and  processes  from  a  printed  page  as  from  an 
object  of  sense.  The  condition  of  progress  in  both  cases  is  that 
these  thoughts  and  processes  shall  be  seized  and  assimilated.  What 
is  wanted  is  not  less  use  of  text-books,  but  betUr  use  of  them  by 
better  teachers, 

I'acts  of  acquisition  and  memory  may  be  classed  as  material  and 
si)iritual.  A  material  fact  is  the  material  object  or  thing  as  known. 
A  thing  is  an  embodiment  of  the  fact.  A  spiritual  fact  is  embodied 
in  the  artificial  form  of  words.  Phther  form  of  expression,  as  has 
been  already  said,  conveys  to  the  unlearned  but  a  meagre  notion  of 
its  fail  significance.  Pmch  person  puts  into  it  what  is  in  himself  and 
no  more  ;  but,  if  stored  up  in  the  memory,  it  serves  as  a  nucleus 
about  which  other  ideas  may  gather,  and  into  which  a  larger  content 
may  come. 

l\fr.  Payne  has  said;  “Memory  will  hold  in  charge  many  things 
which  are  imperfectly  understood,  formulas  whose  meaning  is 
obscure,  abstract  truths  which  await  their  explication,  definitions 
to  be  made  clear,  sentences  which  do  not  transmit  the  thought  of 
the  writer,  empty  words  which  arc  to  be  filled  with  meaning, 
isolated  facts  which  require  classification.” 

Another  has  said,  “  A  downright  scholar  is  one  that  has  much 
learning  in  the  ore,  unwrought  and  untried,  which  time  and 
experience  fashion  and  refine.” 
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BY  HON.  n.  L.  KIEHLE,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

The  true  place  of  an  institution,  as  of  an  individual,  is  found,  tJico^ 
rctica/lv,  by  discussion  ;  but  practically  it  is  found  by  asserting  itself 
in  its  ability  to  take  and  to  hold  the  position  it  claims,  “possession 
being  nine  jioints  of  the  law.” 

Discussion  is,  then,  both  profitable  and  natural  at  the  time  of  or 
preceding  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  settle  cpiestions  not  at  the  outset  anticipated. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  to  the  credit  of  the  responsible  advo¬ 
cates  of  normal  schools,  nor  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools  them¬ 
selves,  that  this  question  of  their  true  jilacc  should  too  long  be  a 
matter  of  controversy ;  for,  if  the  representatives  of  education  do  not 
yet  agree  upon  the  place  the  normal  school  should  fill,  it  will  not  be  a 
surprise  if  the  people,  who  know  more  of  their  cost  than  their  profit, 
should  be  in  doubt  whether,  indeed,  there  is  any  legitimate  place  for 
them,  and  whether  they  are  not  an  intrusion  and  an  unnecessary 
expense. 

I  must  begin  this  discussion  by  expressing  the  judgment  that  we 
are  quite  near  the  time  when  this  theme  should  be  superseded  by 
others  pertaining  to  the  development  of  the  .system  ;  and  yet,  in  view 
of  the  unsettled  policy  and  very  diverse  character  of  these  schools, 
and  the  unstable  relation  they  sustain  to  the  system,  I  am  as  well 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  demand  for  serious  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
present  distrust,  and  why  normal  schools  have  not  proven  their  right 
to  position  by  taking  it  and  holding  it  In  undisputed  possession. 

In  determining  wliat  the  orbit  of  a  new  planet  is  or  must  be,  the 
astronomer  takes  into  his  estimate  certain  fixed  data  of  gravitating 
tendencies  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  So,  in  estimating  the  probable 
course  of  any  new  institution,  there  are  certain  social  gravitations  or 
tendencies  which  may  always  be  reckoned  upon  to  dispose  it  to  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  forms.  Of  those  that  apply  to  educational  institutions  I 
mention  two. 

I'irst  is  the  conservatism  of  habit.  What  men  have  done,  and 
have  believed,  is  what  they  are  determined  to  hold  to  as  what  ought 
always  to  be  done,  and  must  still  be  believed.  Intelligence  and 
learning  have  by  no  means  annihilated  this  rank  conservatism  among 
educators.  Teachers  of  schools  have  been  as  set  in  their  forms  of 
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work  as  ever  priest  or  Pharisee  in  the  dogmas  of  his  faith  or  the 
form  of  his  worship;  and  only  some  fearless  reformer  with  the  spirit 
of  IClijah  can  compel  progress.  To  know  how  far  reason  and  rea¬ 
sonable  methods  have  prevailed  over  prejudice,  hear  what  is  said  by 
the  author  of  the  article  ICducation,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  “Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Ih'itannica ”  :  “Schoolmasters  are  still  spending  their  best 
energies  in  teaching  subjects  which  have  been  universally  con¬ 
demned  hy  educational  reformers  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
The  education  of  every  public  school  is  a  farrago  of  rules,  principles, 
and  customs  derived  from  every  age  of  teaching,  from  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  to  the  most  remote.” 

Now  the  normal  school  is  the  child  of  the  reformers.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  new  paths,  to  defend  new  truths  ;  and,  in  doing  this, 
it  must  face  the  opposition  of  conservatives.  But,  as  normal  schools 
have  gained  standing,  and  their  teachers  have  been  paid  good  sala¬ 
ries,  the  tendency  has  been  to  receive  men  as  teachers  who  have  no 
loyalty  to  any  normal-school  doctrines  except  that  teachers  should 
be  well  paid. 

The  result  in  this  case  has  been  that  normal  schools  have  lost  their 
freshness  and  vigor.  Books  are  studied  instead  of  things  and  laws, 
words  arc  recited,  but  no  ideas  or  judgment  expressed.  Pupils 
may  become  scholars,  but  not  teachers.  An  ambition  may  be 
fostered  to  learn  a  science  or  practise  an  art,  but  not  to  teach  school ; 
in  truth,  the  school  falls  into  the  common  rank  of  academics  and 
high  schools. 

A  second  gravitating  influence  is  the  spirit  of  aristocratic  exclu¬ 
siveness. 

Every  man  finds  it  in  his  nature  to  associate  with  his  equals  or  his 
betters,  in  preference  to  those  beneath  him,  either  in  station  or  intel¬ 
ligence.  So  in  education,  schools  had  long  been  open  to  the 
wealthy  and  noble,  and  universities,  as  at  Prague,  Oxford,  and  Paris, 
were  crowded  with  students  long  before  Christian  j)hilanthropy 
moved  teachers  to  serve  the  masses,  or  to  study  how  children  should 
be  taught.  In  the  history  of  normal  schools  this  disposition  can  be 
reckoned  as  a  constant  quantity.  They  will  show  a  continual  ten¬ 
dency  to  ally  themselves  with  higher  education  and  neglect  the 
elementary  ;  they  will  aspire  to  a  good  name  for  the  higher  academic, 
rather  than  to  the  self-sacrificing  work  of  promoting  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  by  better  methods  and  more  thoroughly  trained  teachers. 

I  name  the.se  as  diverting  tendencies,  which  go  far  in  accounting 
for  the  irregular  development  of  normal  schools  and  the  questiona¬ 
ble  position  they  still  hold  in  the  educational  system. 
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With  this  prefatory  review,  I  proceed  to  show  the  true  place 
and  character  of  normal  schools  as  indicated  by  the  demands  of  the 
civilization  that  called  them  forth. 

The  first  demand  is  of  that  which  is  known  as  “  The  New  I*2duca- 
tion.” 

When  training  demanded  development  of  jiowers,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical,  by  which  the  pupil  might  sustain  an  independent  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  world,  gaining  ideas  by  his  own  observation  and  forming 
judgments  by  his  own  reason,  then  it  appeared  that  teaching  is  a 
high  art,  that  a  scholar  is  not  necessarily  a  teacher,  that  learning 
symbols  of  ideas  or  judgments  does  advocate  and  is  representative  of 
the  new  education.  Its  chief  end  must  be  to  make  teachers  practi¬ 
cally  familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  mind,  the  order  in  which  its 
faculties  develop  and  mature,  the  best  practical  methods  of  directing 
these  growing  energies  in  observation,  memory,  imagination,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  reason,  together  with  giving  them  such  practice  under 
criticism  as  will  enable  them  to  e.xccute  according  to  their’theory. 
Of  course  this  is  only  realfirming  what  has  come  to  sound  almost 
trite, — that  normal  schools  must  be  characterized  by  their  profes¬ 
sional  w'ork. 

I  have  known  so-called  normal-school  men  who  have  defended  the 
academic  character  of  their  schools  and  the  quite  entire  absence  of 
professional  work  on  the  plea  that  we  learn  best  how  to  teach  by 
being  well  taught;  that  is  to  say,  that  normal  schools  have  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  work  separate  from  that  of  all  good  schools,  or  that  no  good 
teaching  is  done  outside  of  normal  schools,  these  having  l)een  estab¬ 
lished  to  furnish  the  world  a  proper  standard,  —  an  assumption  both 
gratuitous  and  offensive. 

Again,  very  immediately  related,  is  the  responsibility  of  normal 
schools  in  elementary  instruction.  Hut  while  learned  doctors  were 
leading  thought  in  the  great  universities,  and  doing  great  things  with 
great  subjects,  philanthropist.s,  as  Rousseau,  Comenius,  Testalozzi, 
and  I'roebel,  gave  their  best  thought  to  the  children,  and  in  reward 
have  gained  names  that  will  be  held  in  honor  as  long  as  the  children 
have  friends. 

And  now  as  to  the  character  of  the  professional  work,  there  are 
two  w'cll  defined  departments.  In  the  first,  normal  .schools  should 
train  philosophic  teachers,  — teachers  with  that  masterly  conqjre- 
hension  of  the  entire  field  that  will  enable  them  and  dispose  them  to 
make  new  and  safe  paths,  and  be  ever  fresh  and  inventive.  This 
department  is  by  all  means  of  the  highest  importance,  and  never  to 
be  lost  bight  of.  Yet,  taking  a  practical  view  of  the  demand,  it  is 
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just  as  evident  that  for  the  leader  there  must  be  many  followers,  that 
the  thought  and  invention  of  the  few  may  be  appropriated  and  applied 
by  the  many  wlio  think  and  labor  within  a  more  contracted  horizon. 

Now  both  departments  of  this  work  must  be  provided  for  by  the 
normal  schools.  They  must  sustain  this  twofold  relation  to  the  pro¬ 
fession.  They  should  be  allieel  to  the  university  and  radiate  their 
influence  from  a  centre  ;  but  no  less  should  they  be  near  the  peojde, 
and  be  practical  in  detailing  work  for  the  rank  and  fde.  To  exclude 
the  first  is  to  hazard  all  culture  and  improvement,  and  to  threaten 
the  profession  with  the  mechanical  routine  of  a  superficial  mediocrity. 
To  neglect  the  second  is  to  leave  the  masses  uncared  for. 

Second,  but  normal  schools  have  a  still  more  important  relation  to 
the  system,  and  a  responsibility  which,  I  fear,  has  not  been  fully  ap¬ 
preciated. 

At  the  very  time  when  educational  methods  took  a  new  departure, 
when  the  education  of  the  children  was  conceded  to  be  the  impor¬ 
tant  and  difficult  problem,  the  doctrine  of  popular  education  was 
propounded  by  the  philanthropist,  and  has  now  become  thoroughly 
established. 

But  between  doctrine  and  the  realization  of  doctrine  in  life  there 
is  a  great  interval,  as  great  as  between  the  ideal  and  the  real.  It 
has  entered  the  creed  of  every  political  party  that  the  state  ought 
to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  all  its  children.  Yet,  after 
these  two  hundred  years  of  discussion  and  advancement,  four  fifths 
of  the  children  are  not  included  in  any  well-organized  system  of 
continuous  instruction  by  well-qualified  teachers,  selected  upon  the 
generally  accepted  principles  of  civil-service  reform. 

Here,  then,  is  a  field  for  work,  —  pioneer  work,  missionary  work, 
—  demanding  men  of  enthusiasm  to  reach  down,  or,  better  still,  to 
come  down,  in  their  sympathies  to  the  plane  of  the  people,  and  with 
patience  to  show  them  the  advantages  of  education  and  the  methods 
of  securing  it.  Now,  in  this  field,  the  normal  school  ought  to  have 
a  place.  It  ought  to  be  the  school  of  the  prophets,  the  fountain  and 
nursery  of  the  enthusiasm  that  shall  establish  the  profession  and 
make  it  a  power  in  j^erfecting  the  entire  system  of  education. 

Teaching,  like  the  Christian  ministry,  belongs  to  the  department 
of  philanthropy.  While  each  has  a  business  side,  mere  considera¬ 
tions  of  gain,  comparing  them  with  other  departments  of  labor,  could 
not  induce  talent  and  learning  to  undertake  either.  Hence,  the  men 
who  serve  for  money,  who  see  no  more  in  the  profession  than  money 
pays  for,  and  render  only  the  service  paid  for,  are  of  but  little  ac¬ 
count  in  times  like  these. 
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It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  normal  schools  and  the  hi-ihest 
department  of  their  professional  work  to  inspire  teachers  with  some 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  importance  and  honor  of  their  service. 
They  do  well  in  supply in<^  the  demand  for  the  graded  schools,  who 
are  doubtless  more  appreciative  ;  but  they  lose  a  great  opportunity 
in  withdrawing  so  far  from  the  common  schools  of  the  masses,  to 
whom  they  are  closely  allied,  and  to  whom  they  are  so  immeiliately 
resiionsible.  The  penalty  will  be  a  loss  of  professional  patronage 
and  material  support,  and  the  loss  of  a  great  opportunity. 

To  illustrate  with  a  little  history  that  came  under  my  own  obser¬ 
vation,  and  in  which  it  was  my  fortune  to  bear  a  small  part. 

The  State  of  INIinnesota  has  for  about  twenty  years  supj  ortcd  three 
normal  schools.  Some  years  ago,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  need 
not  be  said,  the  opinion  prevailed  among  the  peoi)le  that  these  schools 
were  local  in  their  usefulness,  and  too  select  for  the  companionshi|)  of 
the  people.  The  country  district  which  sent  its  promi.sing  voung 
schoolmistress  to  the  normal  school  b)r  better  prej)aration,  tleclared 
that  she  had  been  educated  aivay  from  them  insteatl  (A  for  them, 
that  she  returned  with  the  feeling  that  to  teach  a  country  school 
would  be  humiliating  to  herself,  and  at  least  not  an  honor  to  the 
school  that  graduated  her. 

Moreover,  the  apparent  exclusiveness  of  the  teachers  of  normal 
schools  gave  the  impression  that  they  were  impracticable  and  vision¬ 
ary.  They  were  as  carpet  knights,  or  as  brave  soldiers  who  knew 
not  the  smell  of  powder. 

So  the  feeling  grew  ;  county  superintendents  became  cither  indif¬ 
ferent,  or  they  joined  the  opposition.  Legislators  reflected  the  wish 
of  the  people,  until  in  an  evil  day,  when  the  tide  of  granger  influ¬ 
ence  set  in,  we  were  brought  to  judgment ;  in  a  word,  our  supplies 
were  cut  off. 

It  was  to  little  purpose  that  we  plead  our  own  innocence  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  people.  The  simple  fact  was  that  of  180,000  chil¬ 
dren,  the  representatives  of  140,000  in  the  ungraded  country  schools 
decided  that  we  had  not  made  apparent  to  them  that  we  were  worth 
supporting.  We  took  the  only  wise  course.  We  got  a  new  and 
probationary  lease  of  existence,  and  began  in  earnest  to  define  our 
position  and  adjust  our  relations. 

The  normal  schools  shared  in  the  institute  work,  appointing  a 
practical  institute  teacher  for  each  of  their  schools.  Normal  teach¬ 
ers  taught  in  county  institutes,  became  personally  acquainted  with 
country  teachers,  explained  and  illustrated  before  their  very  eyes 
that  normal  teaching  was  natural  and  common-sense  teaching,  and 
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included  all  the  good  features  of  old  ways  and  some  features  both 
new  and  sensible.  We  principals  g(jt  out  of  our  soft  places  and,  with 
gripsack  in  hand,  started  upon  an  educational  campaign  among 
our  constituents.  We  stumped  the  State.  In  brief,  we  undertook 
to  ally  the  normal  schools  in  sympathy  and  work  with  the  people,  to 
study  the  wants  of  the  rural  schools,  and  to  do  our  full  share  in  re¬ 
moving  the  obstacles  to  progres.s. 

The  result  has  been  that  these  schools  are  now  firmly  established 
in  the  confidence  of  the  people.  In  material  support  and  in  patron¬ 
age  their  “cup  runneth  over.”  And  I  will  venture  to  say,  if  I  may 
do  it  without  immodesty,  that  the  normal  schools  of  no  State  are 
better  sustained  by  the  county  superintendents,  or  send  to  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  a  larger  percentage  of  trained  teachers,  than  the  State  I 
have  named. 

In  summary,  then,  normal  schools  are  an  organic  part  of  the 
modern  system  of  popular  education  for  the  perfection  of  all  its 
departments.  They  are  the  coadjutors  of  the  district  ofiicer,  county 
superintendent,  and  State  superintendent.  They  are  established  as 
a  signal  service  in  every  quarter  of  the  educational  horizon,  to  report 
currents  and  give  warning  of  dangers.  They  are  the  pledged  enemy 
of  every  educational  heresy  in  government  or  instruction,  the  advo¬ 
cate  and  friend  of  honest  work. 

The  university  professor  may  have  his  chair,  and  from  it  satisfy  a 
well-established  demand  ;  but  the  normal-school  professor  must  live 
in  his  saddle  in  the  field  and  on  the  march. 

Finally,  the  demand  laid  upon  normal  schools  is  that  they  compre¬ 
hend  the  best  scholarship,  the  most  advanced  thought  upon  the 
philosophy  of  teaching,  with  not  only  the  history  of  pedagogics  of 
the  past,  but  its  problems  of  the  present  in  process  of  solution,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  loyal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 
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Great  Britain.  —  England. — Ehmaitary  Education.  —  The  London 
School  Board  has  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other  in  England, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of  its  work  and  j^artly  through  its  regular 
system  of  reports.  It  is,  however,  generally  conceded  that  London  is 
behind  the  great  towns  of  the  north  of  England  in  the  de\ elo])meiit  of 
its  schools.  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Shefiield,  Liverpool,  and  Bradford 
stand  out  as  leaders  of  progress.  Jan.  15th,  Birmingham  celebrated  the 
opening  of  a  new  Board  School.  'I'he  building  contains  a  central  hall 
and  eleven  class-rooms,  having  been  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  now  boldly  maintained  in  Birmingham,  that  the  class  system  with 
adult  teachers  is  the  only  one  which  promises  satisfaction.  'I'he  school 
will  accommodate  870  children ;  viz.  300  boys,  240  girls,  and  330  infants. 
A  science  lecture-room,  with  capacity  for  68  children  is  erected  upon  the 
same  site,  but  its  use  is  not  limited  to  the  pupils  of  the  new  school.  Mr. 
Mundella’s  addresses  at  Birmingham,  one  delivered  in  the  morning  at  the 
opening  of  the  school,  the  other  in  the  evening  before  a  public  meeting  in 
the  To/.n-hall,  have  attracted  great  attention.  He  indorsed  the  class¬ 
room  scheme  as  economy  in  the  time,  strength,  energy,  and  temper  of  the 
teachers  and  in  the  efforts  of  the  children,  though  financially  a  little  more 
expensive  than  the  prevailing  system.  With  reference  to  the  Compulsion 
Act,  he  said  compulsion  was  not  due  to  the  middle  classes  or  to  the  magis¬ 
trates,  but  to  the  working  classes.  Opposition,  he  affirmed,  came  from  the 
employer,  the  magistrate,  and  the  rate-payer,  and  not  from  the  parent. 
Mr.  Mundella  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average  attendance  upon 
elementary  schools  had  risen  from  1,152,000  in  1870,  to  3,015,000  in 
1882  ;  and  that  the  numbers  presented  for  examination  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4.1 1  per  cent,  in  the  lower  standards,  and  of  nearly  12  per  cent, 
in  the  upper  standards. 

Technical  Education. — The  annual  report  of  the  City  and  Ciuilds  of 
London  Institute  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  technical  education.  The  leading  authorities  in  England  and  upon  the 
Continent  seem  to  be  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  theoretical  instruction 
alone  is  of  little  value  to  workmen.  They  require  to  see  the  theory  applied 
to  actual  work  in  material,  and  to  practice  that  application  themselves.  A 
number  of  able  and  public-spirited  London  artisans  have  formed  an  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  making  known  to  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners,  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  and  other  public  bodies,  the  views 
and  wants  of  working-men  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  of  promoting  the 
formation  of  technical  classes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  workmen’s  homes. 
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Elementary  schools,  in  which  the  skill  of  practical  and  scientific  workmen 
shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  training  of  the  young  are  strongly 
advocated.  In  Manchester  the  experiment  of  introducing  manual  training 
into  the  elementary  schools  is  on  trial.  A  very  cautious  feeler  in  this 
direction  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  London  School  board  in  the  form  of 
a  resolution  asking  the  Education  Department  to  authorize  the  introduction 
of  trade-teaching  in  certain  Board  Schools. 

Ireland. — Elementary  Edueation. — Under  the  firm,  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  seven  commissioners,  the  national  system  of  primary 
education  is  making  sure  progress  in  Ireland.  Inspection  is  conducted  as 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  inspectors  are  appointed,  upon  examination, 
at  an  initial  salary  of  ^250,  rising  to  £'^00.  The  requirements  of  the  Re¬ 
sults  Code  in  British  Schools  are  almost  identical  with  those  enforced  by  the 
Irish  Board.  The  latest  statistics  place  Ireland  in  a  favorable  position  as 
regards  the  three  essential  subjects,  the  percentage  of  passes  being  as 
follows:  Reading,  92.4;  Writing,  94.5;  Arithmetic,  76.2.  In  iS3i,  the 
National  Schools  numbered  7,648,  with  an  enrollment  of  1,066,289  ;  the 
grant  reached  the  sum  of  ;^7 29,868.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance 
is  low,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  agricultural  countries.  The  problem  of 
industrial  training  is  assuming  great  importance  in  Ireland.  The  members 
of  the  Royal  Commission  have  visited  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  in  what  way  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  domestic  trades 
may  be  introduced  among  the  poor  people,  especially  of  the  western  dis¬ 
tricts ;  and  a  memorial  has  been  addressed  to  Mr.  (Iladstone,  requesting 
the  appointinent  of  a  special  commission  on  Irish  industries.  The  memo¬ 
rial  is  signed  by  a  large  number  of  Irish  members, — Liberals,  Conserva¬ 
tives,  and  Home  Rulers  alike. 

University  Items. — Canibridge. — Cav'endish  College,  Cambridge,  was 
founded  to  enable  students  younger  than  ordinary  undergraduates  to 
pass  through  a  University  course,  and  to  train  for  their  profession  stu 
dents  who  propose  to  become  schoolmasters.  The  Senate  of  the  Lbiiversity 
has  recently  passed  a  grace  admitting  the  college  to  an  independent  posi¬ 
tion  within  the  Lbiiversity,  under  the  title  of  “  Cavendish  College  Public 
Hostel.”  The  success  of  the  students  in  gaining  honors  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  result,  while  the  distinction  won  by  the  college  boat,  and  by 
its  cricket  and  football  teams  have  not  been  ignored  in  summing  up  its 
merits.  'I'he  charges  at  Cavendish  are  as  low  as  ;^84  per  annum. 

Edinhur^^h. — 'I  he  Scottish  Universities  differ  essentially  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Compared  with  the  latter,  they  are  inexpensive,  while  a  large 
proportion  of  their  students  are  only  fitted  for  such  work  as  is  done  by 
secondary  schools  in  England.  In  Scotland  there  is  no  university  life; 
men  lodge  as  they  please,  and  obtain  tuition  only  at  the  University.  It  is 
noticeable  that  new  English  universities  incline  to  the  Scottish  type.  The 
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medical  school  of  Edinburgh  has  recently  regained  its  old  prestige. 
The  register  numbers  1,730  students,  of  whom  only  692  are  Scotch.  The 
new  university  buildings  contain  the  most  ample  appliances  in  the  shape  of 
museums  and  laboratories  for  the  study  of  every  branch  of  natural  science 
bearing  upon  medicine.  The  fame  of  extra  academical  lecturers  attracts 
many  students,  and  the  university  pursues  the  liberal  policy  of  allowing 
attendance  upon  them  to  count  in  the  courses  required  for  graduation. 

The  Royal  University  of  Ireland. — 'I  bis  university  marks  an  era  in  the 
history  of  education  in  Ireland,  It  was  chartered  in  iSSo,  with  power  to 
confer  all  such  degrees  as  can  be  conferred  by  any  other  university  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  degrees  in  theology  e.xcepted.  No  residence  in  any  col¬ 
lege,  nor  attendance  at  lectures  in  the  University,  is  obligatory,  except  for 
medicine  and  surgery.  Thus,  the  University  removes  the  disabilities  from 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland  have  suffered,  'I'he  first  act 
of  conferring  degrees  by  the  Royal  University  took  place  Nov,  8,  1882, 
in  the  permanent  buildings,  Karlsfort  terrace.  The  large  assembly  in¬ 
cluded  various  creeds  and  denominations,  and  the  ceremonies  left  a  lasting 
impression  of  the  harmonizing  mission  of  the  University.  Ladies  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  University,  and  the  names  of  several  appear 
among  the  candidates  who  have  attained  high  honors  in  Latin  and  mathe¬ 
matics. 


France. — Neutrality  in  the  French  Schools. — Education  has  been  a  prom¬ 
inent  theme  in  the  French  Assembly  during  the  present  session.  In  the 
Senate,  a  heated  discussion  upon  the  question  of  the  religious  neutrality 
of  the  schools  took  place,  Nov.  18,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  certain  officials  raised  the  suspicion  that  neutrality  was  only  a 
name,  under  cover  of  which  atheistic  doctrines  w'ouhl  be  inculcated.  Mr. 
Fournier,  a  senator  of  the  Right,  called  upon  Minister  Devaux  to  define 
his  position  on  the  subject.  The  response  of  the  minister  seemed  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  Among  other  things  he  said  :  “  The  first  duty  of  the 
legislature  which  institutes  the  schools,  of  the  minister  of  the  government 
which  e.xecutes  the  law,  is  to  assure  the  neutrality  of  the  schools  in  a  man¬ 
ner  the  most  scrupulous  and  positive.”  And  again,  ”  I'lie  surest  means  of 
penetrating  every  mind  with  the  idea  of  neutrality  is  by  setting  an  example 
of  respect  for  the  opinions  of  all.” 

2 he  Example  of  the  United  States. — Discussion  upon  the  project  of  law, 
relative  to  a  general  fund  for  lycees,  colleges,  and  primary  schools,  took 
place  Dec.  22.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  the  communes  was 
considered,  members  of  the  Right  opposing  the  doctrine  of  centralization. 
“You  speak  often,”  said  a  member,  “of  the  American  Republic.  You 
speak  of  it  very  often,  but  never  imitate  it.  Obligatory  instruction  in 
America  differs  entirely  from  that  which  you  attempt  to  establish  in  France. 
Instruction  there  is  free,  in  the  sense  that  the  States,  the  cities,  have  the 
right  to  direct  it  as  they  desire.” 


Budget  for  Primary  Education,  as  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.— 
For  inspection  of  primary  schools,  2,265,297  francs  (about  $430,000).  'I'his 
article  excited  lively  discussion,  the  members  of  the  Right  insisting  that  the 
system  of  inspection  made  the  schools  the  instruments  of  a  political  party. 
One  speaker  exclaimed,  amid  great  excitement,  “  You  have  demolished  one 
bastile ;  you  have  with  the  debris  constructed  40,000  bastiles.”  The 
budget  tor  primary  normals  was  reduced  100,000  francs,  by  the  vote  to 
abolish  chaplains,  and  passed  at  2,236,200  francs.  For  the  service  of 
primary  instruction,  viz.,  salaries,  school-buildings,  superior  primaries,  and 
subventions  to  communes,  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  expenses  of  makin'’’’ 
instruction  gratuitous,  79,620,200  francs.  For  primary  courses  for  adults^ 
silver  medals  for  retired  teachers,  etc.,  4,61 5, 1 16  francs.  Reconstruction 
and  enlargement  of  the  Sorbonne,  1,400,000  francs.  Instruction  of  Mus- 
sulmen,  94,000  francs.  Voyages  and  scientific  expeditions  in  Algiers,  5,000 
francs.  'I'otal,  90,235,813  francs  (about  $17,145,000). 

Tcciiunal  T/ ainmg.  At  the  instance  of  Minister  Duvau.x,  preparatory 
courses  of  instruction  in  manual  work  in  the  normal  schools,  and  in  the 
superior  primaries,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Salicis  of  the  Polytechnic 
School.  ^Ir.  Salicis  is  cjualified  for  the  service,  having  organized  the 
manual  instruction  for  the  school  in  the  rue  Pournefort,  and  hav’ing  been 
subsequently  deputed  by  the  Minister  to  study  similar  institudons  in 
foreign  countries.  I  he  first  trial  of  the  course  is  to  be  made  in  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  the  school  Pape-Carpantier  in  Paris. 


\\URTEMnERO. —  1  he  Pureau  of  Education  has  received  an  interesting 
statement  of  the  condition  of  public  instruction  in  Wiirtemberg,  from  which 
the  following  is  compiled  : 

The  University  of  Tubingen  comprises  seven  faculties,  and  numbers 
forty-nine  ordinary  professors,  seven  extraordinary  professors,  eight  auxiliary 
professors,  and  thirty-six  “  I’rivat  Docentem.”  The  total  of  students  in  the 
summer  semester  of  1880  was  1,223. 

Under  the  head  of  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Sylviculture  are  classed  the 
Grand  Academy  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hohenheim,  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  School  at  Stuttgart,  eight  secondary  schools,  and  several  kinds  of 
schools  belonging  to  the  system  of  primaries,  and  numbering  in  all  808. 
Ihe  courses  of  these  various  institutions  were  attended,  in  1880,  by  16,722 
persons.  ’ 

The  Technical  Schools  are  the  Polytechnic  School  and  the  School  of 
Builders,  both  at  Stuttgart,  and  185  industrial  schools,  of  which  twenty- 
eight  are  for  women.  The  attendance  upon  the  industrial  schools  in  1880 
was  "2,197  pupils,  of  whom  9,280  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 

There  are  two  institutions  for  instruction  in  the  fine  arts;  viz.,  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  both  at  Stuttgart. 

There  are  182  secondary  schools  for  young  men,  and  eleven  for  young 
women.  Of  the  latter,  six  are  public,  and  five  private ;  they  were  attended 
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in  i8So  by  3,305  scholars.  Tliere  is,  in  addition  to  these,  a  superior  normal 
school  for  women,  intended  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools. 

The  enrollment  and  attendance  of  primary  schools  are  not  estimated.  The 
number  of  primary  teachers  is  reported  as  follows:  Protestants,  2,106;  j 
Catholics  and  Jews,  966.  Salaries  range  from  900  to  2,001  marks.  The  State  * 
maintains  four  Protestant  normal  schools,  and  two  Catholic  for  masters, 
and  one  Protestant  normal  school  for  mistresses.  C'omplaint  is  made  that 
the  preparation  of  primary  teachers  is  insufticient  and  their  salaries  too  low. 

Jt  is  asserted  that  these  conditions,  combined  with  ecclesiastical  domina¬ 
tion,  have  so  degraded  the  schools  as  to  render  them  unworthy  the  title  of 
national. 

Prussia. — The  statistical  bureau  of  Prussia  has  just  published  a  work  by 
M.  A.  Petersilie  upon  the  status  of  primary  schools  in  Prussia  in  1S78.  In 
the  absence  of  education  reports,  this  is  the  latest  official  information  upon 
the  subject.  The  number  of  public  primary  schools,  including  110  at¬ 
tached  to  normal  schools,  is  stated  as  33.059,  with  60,307  classes.  Of  the  | 
whole  number  of  schools,  23,000  consisted  of  a  single  class.  The  total  | 
number  of  teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  not  including  those  attached  to  i 
the  normals,  was  59,493  ;  to  these  must  be  added  27,334  assistants,  of  whom  ! 
about  24,000  were  special  mistresses  for  needle-work.  The  total  number 
of  children  of  school  age  was  4,272,199.  ' 

Of  the  totals  given,  3,915  schools,  20,574  principal  teachers,  4,186  assist¬ 
ants,  and  1,273,993  children  of  school-age  belong  to  the  cities.  A  little 
computation  will  show  that  there  remain  for  the  rural  districts  38,919  prin¬ 
cipal  teachers,  and  2,998,206  children  of  school-.age,  or  i  teacher  to  77 
children.  The  annual  expense  for  primary  education,  as  determined  by 
calculations  for  the  three  successive  years  from  1876-78,  inclusive,  is  for 
all  purposes, — teaching  force,  school-building,  etc., — 101,016,623  or 

$24,041,956.27.  This  represents  a  per  capita  expense  of  about  90  cents, 
estimated  upon  the  populatian  as  here  reported  ;  viz.,  26,647,600. 
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